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7ull decomposition and conversion to humus of organic materials can be greatl 
iccelerated. Much depends upon a high degree of pulverization in your gree: 
nanure and natural fertilizers. The finer the pulverization—the faster Natur 
works to give you more profitable yields. 

Such materials are most quickly decomposed when they are incorporated with 
-omplete uniformity throughout the seed-bed to the full tillage depth—especiall 
when the soil is thoroughly aerated. 


Those are some of the benefits the SEAMAN TILLIT gives you. The fine pall 
zation and the uniform mixture with the soil that you obtain with the SEAMA) 
TILLIT, generally in only one trip, is virtually impossible with convention4 
equipment, even with many hours of work. And the rotary action of the tillag 
tines brings and abundance of air into the seed-bed. 


Less work, less time and greater income—when you farm—organically—with ‘ 
low-cost TILLIT. Order your TILLIT—today. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT SEAMAN-tillage! 


There’s a wealth of 
formation in this 

MAN booklet, “8 
fits of Rotary Tillag 
it’s a brief. read 
profusely illustra 
account of many y 
experience. Send 
your FREE copy. 
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Soil and organic materials are pulverized 
and thoroughly mixed with the TILLIT 





Y Mulching is easily accomplished in one 
trip with the SEAMAN TILLIT. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, inc, 22". 
. inc. MILWAUKEE 3, WI: 
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CORN OATS 
NO SDIL TREATMENT 
w THELD 1946-1951 25 


“Plenty of Phosphate, Good Clover — Good Clover, Good Corn” 


The pictures above and below, taken on the famous Morrow plots at Urbana, Illinois, demonstrates how 
organic matter ean be grown by applying only the natural minerals, limestone and rock phosphate. The 
soil treatment made the difference between 29 and 101 bushels of corn per acre. 


CORN OATS (Le) 


Le MLP SINCE 1904 
em VEL *¢ 7 





High Test 
Non-Acid 


pz dll A A Natural Phosphate 


Direct from Mine 


Finely, Ground Rock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


Apply it NOW on both crop and pasture land. Get it in just 4 to 7 days after ordering .. . direct from 
our Tennessee mines. High test. For quick crop response, it’s ground so fine it passes through 325 mesh 
sereen. One application makes soil phosphorus-rich for 10 years ahead. Ordering from this 50 year old 
firm in heart of phosphate country assures you top quality and immediate shipment. 


a for FREE Valuable Literature SSCS S SESE e eee eeeeeeee 


on Permanent Low-Cost Soil Improvement 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
804 Church Street Nashville, Tenn. 
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North Carolina 
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... Memos to Farmers 


“Wholesale, and perhaps reckless, use of insecticides has 
made North Carolina one of the most poisoned states in 
the Union,” says Dr. Robert Mobbs of Charlotte, an 
expert on insecticide poisoning. A newspaper in the 
state reports that “In almost every county of the big 
fertilizer belt in the East and Piedmont, there are in- 
stances. of farmers and animals dying from insect spray 
ing—often in convulsions.” The same thing could hap 
pen to the rest of the country if lessons learned about 
the dangers of spray poisons aren't actually applied. 


More information has come to light on the remarkable 
theory that healthy plants emit odors that repel insects. 
Dr. William W. Cantelo of the Bartlett tree research 
laboratories says that the odors can work both ways— 
either attracting or chasing away insects. He says that 
most weakened trees give off a chemical odor that lures 
bark beetles and borers. Here may be the key to the 
solution of all of agriculture’s insect problems—strength- 
en plants by not using chemicals and the bugs will stay 
away. If only the scientists would work on that theory. 


What may prove to be a new vitamin has been discovered 
at the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s poultry nutri- 
tion laboratory at Beltsville, Md. A concentrate pre- 
pared from fish solubles was found to contain a factor 
that promotes rapid growth in young growing chickens, 
even when fed all known nutrients. Research has reveal- 
ed that this unknown factor is made by certain micro- 
organisms. Careful observers of the agricultural scene 
will note that the most sound and “foolproof” discoveries 
and developments involve a revelation of something 
nature has been doing herself or has known. The pure 
laboratory fabrications like Krilium and the new insec- 
ticides must be constantly replaced by even newer and 
stronger measures. 


Farmers aren’t buying insecticides at the rate they are 
being produced, reported speakers at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Agricultural Chemicals Association. 
Warehouses are piled high with poisons while farmers 
are waiting until the last minute to make their pur- 
chases—even until after the insects have started attacking. 
The chemical industry is spending a lot of advertising 
money to correct the situation, which we consider a 
healthy one. 
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Last year, Dr. George D. Scarseth of the American Farm 
Research Association proclaimed the success of his new 
method of growing corn producing 125 bushels on worn- 
out land. His technique is to apply extra-large quantities 
of chemical fertilizers, to space the plants closely and to 
mulch lightly between the rows. But the '52 drought 
(he claims) cut last year’s record yield in half to a prob- 
able 60 bushels. Was the failure all the fault of the 
drought or did the $47 worth of chemicals that he ap- 
plied per acre knock out the soil’s life? “The main 
issue,” says Dr. Scarseth, “is to get my banker to carry 
my fertilizer loan over the bad year so that I can ‘gun’ 
for a fair profit again next year.” If he would spend 
even part of that money putting sawdust in his soil, he 
would be better off. 


The Sahara desert is blooming near the World War II 
battlefield of El Alamein. A remarkable plant brought 
to the area from dry Australia is responsible for the 
miracle. A type of salt hay, the plant takes hold in the 
desert sand and has even increased humidity and rainfall. 
(Watch future issues for a full length story about the 
remarkable reclamation of the Sahara.) 


Organic matter in the form of manure substitutes must 
be added to vegetable crop soils “if they are to continue 
to be useful and productive,” the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station reports. In experiments conducted over a 
nine year period, it was found that yields increased as 
much as 40 per cent when dried manure and peat moss 
was applied in addition to usual fertilizers. Vegetable 
growers, the Station said, have been relying only on 
chemical fertilizers and winter cover crops for years, and 
that just won't work. 


A “bomb” made entirely of compressed compost is all set 
to score a direct hit in the organic-chemical war. Shaped 
almost like an artillery shell and feeling like cast iron, 
the bomb is made by Joseph Frazer, one of the pioneers 
of automatic compost digestion. If placed in water for 
a few minutes, the bomb expands into three times its 
size of fresh compost. Here is a gadget for the home 
gardener that has Krilium beat all hollow. 


Built up litter may be worth up to $20 a ton as fertilizer, 
according to the Ohio Experiment Station. Under the 
deep litter system, each hen produces 25 to 30 cents worth 
of litter fertilizer a year—and it contains about twice as 
much of the growth vitamin B12 as meat scraps. In the 
experiments, wood shavings were used as the litter base. 
The peak nitrogen content of three per cent was reached 
after one year, and did not increase thereafter. 
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Guarantee Fertility... NOW 





with complete 


What you do today can mean the 
success of your farm tomorrow! 


Your key to premium organic crops and the EXTRA PROFITS 
that come with them lies in two words .. . FER+TR-EL and NOW! 


WHY FER+TR—EL? 


This amazing soil conditioner puts into 
your soil all that is needed to build soil 
organically: 


(1) Major Elements... Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus and Potassium 


(2) Minor or Trace Elements... 
Calcium and more than 50 
others 


(3) Humus...decayed animal or 
vegetable matter 


Yes, these are all the elements of a fertile 
soil... Fer+Tr-El has them all in one pack- 
age, blended in proper proportion. You see, 
Fer+Tr-El was specially developed to supply 
the need for an organic plant food which by 
itself could replace all the elements removed 
by growing crops. 


All the materials used in Fer+Tr-El are 
featured in the Manual of Organic Materials, 
published by ORGANIC GARDENING! Get 
everything you need ...get it in one package 
... get it in FER+TR-EL! 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
anything at all about Fer+Tr—El 
and your farm—the crops you grow, 
the amount to use, etc., drop us a 
line outlining your problem. Or if 
you just want more information 
about this complete organic ferti- 
lizer... write to us. Fer+Tr—El is 
helping farmers in 48 states to grow 
better crops organically. It can do 
the same for you. Get in touch 
with us today! 


WHY NOW? 


Fer+Tr-E] is a soil conditioner as well as a 
fertilizer. All the time it is in the ground, 
it’s working to improve your soil. It helps 
to release unavailable elements that are lock- 
ed up in the soil. When the new growing 
season starts, you actually have a richer store 
of minerals, even more than you added with 
Fer+Tr-El! 


Fer+Tr-El improves the soil structure... 
loosens clay soils, binds sandy soils, gives 
your crops a better medium in which to grow! 


Yes, when planting time rolls around, 
your soil will be ready to give your crops the 
very best possible start...if you apply Fer+ 
Tr-El now! Make sure your crops have the 
benefit of rich, organic soil during their en- 
tire growing span. Let them attain maximum 
perfection. Order your Fer+Tr-El today! 


BLUE LABEL GOLD LABEL 

(high quality) (highest quality) 
BOD TB. cccccccceces $ 3.95 SOD BR. ccccccecocss $ 5.90 
SOD BS. cccccccsccce 11.40 SOD TRB. ncccccccccce 17.40 
GOO BS. cccccccccces 18.75 GED BB. cccccccccces 28.35 
2 OD ccccccceccesoe 62.00 B GD ceccccccccccce 92.40 


(all prices F.0.B. Baltimore) 


Organic Gardens 


9301 BELAIR ROAD 


PHONE BOULEVARD 2125M 


FULLERTON, MARYLAND 
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Letters 


More About 
Organic Versus Chemical 


The following letter explains the position of the 
Washington Farmer in the organic-chemical con- 
troversy. They have just published an article which 
brings out mainly the chemical side of the story. 
Dear Sir: 

After reading “Hearings Belie Or- 
ganic Myths,” on page 11 of the Sep- 
tember 4 issue of the Washington 
Farmer, you may wish to put us in 
your editorial doghouse, along with 
Country Gentleman, The Progressive 
Farmer, The Rural New Yorker, The 
Montana Farmer-Stockman and other 
publications in our common field. 
The same article is appearing in the 
September 4 issues of our other three 
magazines as well. 

We read the editorial comments 
titled “The Mounting Campaign 
Against Organic Farming,” in the 
May issue of your magazine. We don’t 
consider ourselves as having joined 
any such campaign, nor do we think 
of ourselves as attacking you or your 
theories. Like many others who are 
serving the farmers of this country, we 
are doing our best to report a sane 
middle course in the organic versus in- 
organic farming controversy, if such a 
controversy actually exists. 

In your May issue we also read the 
article, ““The Great Chemical Debate,” 
based on hearings held by the Delaney 
committee. Our article by Dr. Ber- 
tramson, chairman of the Agronomy 
Department at Washington State Col- 
lege, comes from the same source, the 
committees’ published reports. We'll 


6 





go along with Dr. Bertramson’s obser- 
vations that good will come out of 
airing divergent opinions on this im- 
portant subject. 
Cecil Hagen 
Managing Editor 
Washington Farmer 


Sprays Causing 
Paralysis 
Dear Sir 

The current severe epidemics of 
polio in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Iowa 
and elsewhere brought to mind cer- 
tain testimony by a renowned toxol- 
ogist before the House Committee In- 
vestigating chemicals in food. 

This doctor testified that wherever 
DDT was used extensively in anti-bug 
warfare, not only was there an epi- 
demic of “Virus X” gastroenteritis 
and other varied illnesses that have 
been conclusively proven to be DDT 
poisoning, but the incidence of polio 
rose and the disease began to appear 
where it had not been before. I quote, 
“This is not surprising since it is 
known that not only can DDT pois- 
oning produce a condition that may 
easily be mistaken for polio in an epi- 
demic but also being a nerve poison 
itself, may damage cells in the spinal 
cord and thus increase the suscepti- 
bility to the virus.” 

In the Philippines during the war, 
when DDT was used in enormous 
amounts around Army installations, 
American troops suffered an incidence 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Gilbert Wiley, Somers, Connecticut 
farmer, found that a FITCHBURG 
BRUSH CHIPPER and farming with 
wood wastes pays off in better crops ... 
saves time... earns extra profits... 
builds soil organically! 


Wiley discovered he was sending dollars up in smoke and 
doing hours and hours of needless work every time he hauled 


off and burned wood wastes. 


Now... with a FITCHBURG 


BRUSH CHIPPER ...he’s converting this once-bothersome 
material into mulch, compost material, cattle bedding, litter, 
and EXTRA DOLLARS for himself and his neighbors. Two 
years experience has shown Wiley that he can produce useful 
by-products in 1/3 the time it took to haul and burn wood 


wastes! 


Trees thrive under mulch of wood chips! 


Wiley tested the shavings from his FITCH- 
BURG BRUSH CHIPPER for mulch value on 


40 Baldwin apple trees. 
“And anybody could see 


the difference between 
that row of Baldwins 
and the next row which 
didn’t get chips. Leaves 
were greener and at 
harvest time the apples 
were far superior.” 


In the photo on the right, Wiley lifts back 
the six-inch mulch he used to keep his dwarf 
pear trees thriving during a particularly hot 
spell. He reports all chip-mulched trees do- 


ing “beautifully.” 
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Cord of Wood Yields Two Tons of “Cheaper-than-Straw” Bedding 


Wiley'’s tests prove fertilizer value of wood chips... the 
custom-chipping he does for neighbors proves other out- 
Standing agricultural benefits. The Fitchburg Chipper pro- 
duces shavings for Wiley’s dairymen neighbors in need of 
barn bedding (Connecticut is only one of many states 
facing an acute shortage of dairy bedding matter). In this 
area, shavings are actually cheaper than straw! 


AND ...Soil Conservation specialists have found wood 
chips make high quality bedding. They explain a cord 


of wood chips holds about 2,000 Ibs. of urine—as good or 
better than the performance of straw. Since manure is 80% 
liquid by weight and this 80% contains the most readily 
available plant nutrients, the blotter-like performance of 
wood chip bedding means extra benefit to the farmer who 
plans to use the manure as fertilizer, AND wood chip 
manure is a potent fertilizer! At Rhode Island Agricultural 
Experiment station, woody manures were used on fields in 
a three-crop rotation for 18 years. The report: Just as 
good as the fields where straw manures are used! 


Is a Fitchburg Brush Chipper Practical on Your Farm? 


Perhaps you'd like the advantages of a Fitehburg Brush 
Chipper but feel the amount of work on your farm does not 
justify the addition of this valuable piece of equipment. 
ou can still have the advantages of this amazing 
machine in one of two ways: First... buy a chipper 
with your farmer neighbors on a cooperative basis. Or, second 

. buy a Fitchburg and—as Gilbert Wiley does—make ex- 
tra profits by doing custom work for neighbors. in 
Wiley’s scheme, custom work takes only about {0 per cent 
of his time and “it gives me a Chipper on , the place 
which | can use anytime that’s convenient to me 


And...if you're not sure whether there is a demand for 
custom brush chipping services... Wiley has been summon- 


ed by customers as far as 50 miles away very anxious to 
pay $4.00 an hour for his equipment and service. In Wiley’s 
opinion, a man can make a good living just doing 
custom work for other farmers. 


Remember ... the Fitchburg Brush Chipper is within the 
price range of the average farmer... you convert brush, 
pole wood, tree trimmings, other wood wastes into a number 
of useful by-products. here are several Fitchburg models 
to choose from. Learn about them now...it costs you 
nothing to look into this amazing new machine. Write for 
complete information . you have specific questions, the 
oe Co. will be “glad % answer them. But... write 
today! 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 











— NOW...we can tell you 
this amazing news! 


KAYLORITE DOES WONDERS AS SOURCE OF 
NATURAL POTASH AND TRACE MINERALS 


oofliiie. 
EXCELS AS ANIMAL FEED SUPPLEMENT 


We've known about this amazing “double-action" of KAYLORITE for some time. 
But . . . we wanted farmers like yourself to prove our point after using KAYLORITE 
minerals for three or four years. Now ... we're going to let farmers tell you about 
their experiences with KAYLORITE natural mineral as a soil conditioner and as a 


feed supplement: 


Bruce Hoffman 
DAIRY, BEEF and GRAIN FARMS 
RFD, Hagerstown, Md. 


“I have been using your finely pulverized ‘KAYLORITE’ 
greensand over a period of three years on my four dairy 
and stock farms (92 head in one dairy barn). ; 

“I have also been feeding your ‘KAYLORITE’ direct to 
my dairy jherd and beef cattle about three or four times 
a week. ‘KAYLORITE’ is put directly in the bottom of 
the concrete feeding troughs, ensilage is put on top and 
the cattle lick up every bit of these minerals. Any portion 
of the minerals that is not assimilated by the animals in 
this way is passed on to my farms in the form of manure, 
therefore no los 


“Before using the ‘KAYLORITE’ minerals, I had con- 
siderable trouble with my herds which was very costly to 
me. However, since using ‘KAYLORITE’ minerals, my 


herds are free from any of 
entirely healthy. y of their former diseases and are 


“I have also used ‘“KAYLORITE’ minerals on my four 

farms on alfalfa, wheat, corn and oats. My alfalfa was 

dying out before the application of ‘KAYLORITE’ but 

after the first application to my alfalfa crop there was a 

pom Rey In oe, we were at a loss for 
y ace @ care the bumper crops... . I 

say the same about our other crops."’ ’ _ _ 





KAYLORITE CORPORATION, DUNKI 


W. Jj. Gilbert 
P.O. Box 671, Hagerstown, Md. 

“We used the fine, powdered material (KAY- 
LORITE) in our starter feed on 151 New Hamp- 
shire chicks and secured the most perfect uniform 
growth we ever secured with any batch of chicks. 
The young pullets stayed just about with the 
cockerels. We highly recommend your material 
for poultry in conjunction with its being mixed in 
the mashes in the powdered form. 

“Also tried on our lima beans and tomatoes, we 
had no blight on the same land we had blight two 
years ago. Our lima beans show the most amaz- 


ing results of all. ‘KAYLORITE’ was applied 
beside the hills at planting time...” 
1. S. LeGore 


Hagerstown, Md. 
“Using ‘KAYLORITE’ ou my vegetable crops cer- 
tainly paid off. My tomatoes yield abundantly on 
fine, healthy stalks all through the summer until 
the heavy frosts. Many persons have commented 
en the remarkably fine flavor of my tomatoes that 
I attribute to ‘KAYLORITE’.” 
(NOTE: MR. LEGORE REPORTS SAME FAVOR- 
ABLE RESULTS ON OTHER VEGETABLES, 
BERRIES AND APPLES.) 
“I also raise chickens, both layers and for table 
use. When the baby chicks are three days old I 
feed them some of the finely pulverized ‘KAY- 
LORITE’ mixed in with their mash. I do this in 
order that they get a sufficient amount of natural 
minerals in their food. I also use your ‘KAY- 
LORITE’ Mineralized Chicken Grits from the very 
start of the chicks. I haven't lost a baby chick 
since using ‘KAYLORITE’ minerals and the grits 
and my chickens do not suffer, nor have I lost any 
from the different chicken diseases. My hens lay 
prolific, many of them laying straight through 
their moulting period.” 


There's your story . . . it's a new story... 
Kaylorite with its abundance of natural 
Potash and many, many other minerals— 
a renowned soil conditioner and a renown- 
ed feed supplement. Learn more about 
these cots: pr minerals that mean 
healthy plants or healthy animals. Write 
today for prices and information to: 


RK, CALVERT COUNTY, MARYLAND 
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Basalt - A New Actor 


in the Organic Drama 


J. I. RODALE 


@ EVERAL months ago I went to Europe on a combination 

business and pleasure trip and spent about two weeks in 
Holland and Germany. I stumbled upon a significant piece of 
information which, it seems to me, has such possibilities for the 
improvement of the organic method, that in terms of accomplish- 
ment it was worth a hundred times the amount spent in making 
the trip. It was in Holland, in the Bio-dynamic center of Warmon- 
derhof at Warmond, Holland, that I heard about basalt rock for 
the first time. Knowing that I was on the way to Germany, one of 
the good Dutch people there said, “You must go to Griesheim 
when you're in Germany. There they are using basalt to make 
better compost, with very interesting results.” 

I took down the details of name and location and as it so 
happened that my journey took in the city of Dormstadt which 
was not far from Griesheim, I made it my business to go there at 
the very first opportunity. At the Bio-dynamic Institute in this 
little hamlet I saw the work of a few years in making compost with 
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ground-up basalt rock that startled me. By using the basalt, mixed 
with clay, they are able to prevent the temperature of the heap 
from going above 12Q degrees fahrenheit. Regularly made compost 
will rise to 170 degrees, a tremendous difference, which gives suf- 
ficient heat to kill out bacteria and enzymes, and to destroy valu- 
able nutrients—especially nitrogen. The astonishing thing was to 
see many compost heaps in two rows, all of those in one being 
made with basalt powder and those in the other without any, the 
ones without the basalt having been “burned down” to a much 
lower height than the basalt ones. It was a sight for sore eyes. By 
preventing heating there was very little dropping or compacting 
of the organic materials in the basalt heaps, but the decay was just 
as effective. In fact, the German Government research men who 
visited this institute were astonished at the darkness and quality 
of this basaltic compost. The basalt heaps also permitted the earth- 
worms to work in them and to multiply, on account of the lessened 
heat, and perhaps also because of the minerals in the basalt on 
which they thrived. There were thousands of them in each basalt 
heap, but relatively few in the other ones. 

Before we go further let me mention the fact that in the 
December, 1949 issue, I wrote an article in Organic Gardening 
stating that I had come to the point of questioning our previously 
recommended method of making compost for two reasons. One 
was the high heat that it attained, and the second was the washing 
out of nutrients by heavy rains. It was reassuring when Dr. Hans 
Heinz and Kurt Willmann at the Institute for Bio-dynamic Re- 
search at Griesheim spoke glowingly of the basalt-added compost 
as preserving nutrients and that the high heat attained in the 
regular compost heaps caused tremendous losses of valuable plant 
food. Here we have a justification for the gardener to go back to 
the making of compost again, instead of depending entirely on 
mulches. But he will have to watch the heavy rain waters if he is 
in a region of heavy rainfall and take the proper precautions. 

In going to our geology book we find that basalt is an igneous 
rock, which means that it originally formed under intense heat or 
was formed by volcanic action, which naturally would also be 
under high heat. The following are typical analyses of three basalt 
rocks, each element being in various forms of oxides: 


Specimen Specimen Specimen 
1 2 3 
Silicon ... 57.25 51.58 49.04 
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ced Aluminum |... 16.45 11.92 18.11 
eap Iron 3.44 16.01 10.41 
ost Calcium .. 7.65 8.52 7.11 
suf. Magnesium . 6.74 4.09 4.72 
lu- Sodium 3.00 0.95 4.22 
} to Potassium ’ 1.57 0.34 2.11 
Ing Note that it has a varying amount of potassium and is liberal 
the in iron, calcium, and magnesium. The aluminum is in an inert 
ach form and does no harm, while the silicon is also harmless substance. 
By Basalt rock is usually very dark—in many cases black. There are 
ng some basalts that have about one per cent of phosphate. It is a 
ri kind of rock that sometimes cleaves in practically straight lines, 
rho like shale or slate, and if you strike a blow upon it with a special 
uty kind of hammer, it will break in relatively straight lines. That is 
th. why some basalt rocks are used in making Belgian blocks, or cob- 
nee blestones. In fact, the people at Griesheim secured their basalt 
= powder at a quarry nearby which makes cobblestones and at which 
- there has accumulated large heaps of powder which result as a by- 
ni product. Anyone who wants it pays only 25c a ton for this residue 
material. 
a Basalt rock is widely distributed in the United States, the 
ted New England coast being especially seamed with deposits. They 
; are found in the Adirondacks and White Mountains and in the 
ia Highlands of New York and New Jersey, “at Mts. Tom and Holy- 
“a oke, Mass., East and West Rock near New Haven, Conn., the Pali- 
sades on the Hudson, and many dikes in the Richmond, Va., and 
mw Deep River, N. C. coal fields. Around Lake Superior, both in the 
the iron and in the copper regions, are still greater sheets, for many 
<0 thousands of feet of basalt (diabase) are present on Keweenaw 
joan Point. On the north shore near Port Arthur, the head-lands of 
= Thunder Bay exhibit superb examples. The iron-bearing strata 
via are penetrated by innumerable dikes. The greatest of all the 
American basaltic areas is, however, met in the Snake River region 
i of southern Idaho and extends into eastern Oregon and Washing- 
= ton. Many thousands of square miles are covered with the dark 
lava and are locally called the ‘Lava Beds.’ In Colorado, as at the 
salt Table Mountains, near Golden and Fisher’s Peak, near Trinidad, 
there are prominent sheets, and the same is true of many other 
points in this State. In New Mexico, Arizona and Texas they are 
also met.” 
(Continued on page 34) 
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where has she gone ? 


Bees are strangely absent from many fields 
of clover whose blossoms are loaded with 
nectar. Why? 





The following article is a reprint of an editorial from Tue BritisH BEE 
JouRNAL. Since artificial fertilizers are used intensively in the British Isles, 
England is a good testing ground for the theory that organic farming and a 
good honey crop go hand in hand. 
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HEN we first commenced keeping bees we used to hear a lot 

about clover and how it was the major honey plant of this 
country along with heather, and those bee-keepers who lived in the 
country were far more fortunate than their brothers who lived in the 
towns. Wherever clover bloomed in quantity there was a paradise 
of bee-keeping, or so it was said. 
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Then came the other rich nectar plants, sainfoin, charlock, mus- 
tard, and in some lesser degree, the rosebay willow herb and sea 
lavender of the sea borders. 

In towns, bee-keepers had to rely upon the early tree flow and 
the later lime flows. This is pretty much the same today, except for 
bombed areas which have become overgrown with the rosebay wil- 
low herb and other small nectar producing plants. 

But what of our countryside and the once much talked of clover 
flow? Would it be right to say that the honey crops in the country 
have been on the decline this past ten years? Would it be equally fair 
to say that much of the decline has been due to better farming which 
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is generally considered bad from the bee-keepers’ point of view, or 
would it be something else? 

It is surprising the number of bee-keepers to whom we have 
spoken on this subject who say, that even in good years when clover— 
and by this we mean the wild white variety—is very plentiful and the 
temperature reasonably high they have seen fields looking like snow 
completely neglected by the honeybee or even the humblebees. 
Some bee-keepers have noted that bees working a field of sainfoin 
quite well have failed to give the 
results which one would have ex- 





ds pected. 

th Plant research is going on in 
various parts of the country and 
particularly is there a lot of atten- 

EE tion being paid to the effect of 


fertilizers on our food produc- 
tion. Higher yields, better plants, 
greater growth has been effected 
by the application of various arti- 
ficial fertilizers to the soil, but are 
we maintaining the quality of 
our produce? 

Is the soil not being raped of 
its goodness with the result that 
plants are becoming poorer, and 
where nectar yielding plants are 
grown, are they secreting nectar 
as strongly as they did in order to 
be attractive to their insect visi- 
tors? 

We have seen reports which 
have spoken of a deterioration 
in food value of some cereals 
through the constant use of some 


ry } ah } Ki 


MD, types of artificial fertilizers. 
4 D AV Could thi l ly in th 
h ) WA ould this not also apply in the 





(Continued on page 38) 
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World Wide Photo 


Arab and Jew work together to reclaim the 
desert and prevent famine. 
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Israel Shows 


Young Israelis even lear 


Thomas Powell 


AN man undo his follies? Can 

he remedy a thousand years of 

ignorance and greed that strips his 

land bare of soil and vegetation and 
leaves it an uninhabitable desert? 

Yes, he can, if current events in 
Israel mean anything. For “The 
Promised Land” is experiencing a re- 
birth that is making a garden out of 
the desert, a place of productive 
beauty out of arid barrenness. 

Israel became an _ independent 
nation less than five short years ago. 
Immediately her borders were thrown 
open to any Jew anywhere. The pop- 
ulation began increasing by leaps and 
bounds—it is now 1,400,000, double 
that of 1948—as homeless Jews from 
50 countries poured in. 

At that time malignant wasteland, 
salty, plant-killing sand covered one- 
third of the new country. But under 
the terrific pressure of all those new 
mouths to feed, the desert that ravag- 
ed much of her 10,000 square miles 
had to be reclaimed in a hurry. 

The job is by no means done—the 
government estimates, Israel will not 
achieve economic self-sufficiency until 
1958. But the gigantic strides already 
made stand as one of the wonders of 
the modern world. Nearly 20,000 new 
farm units and 320 new rural settle- 
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ments have risen where once was 
barren desert. 

Eighteen per cent of the population 
—a healthy proportion—is in agricul- 
ture. This was not as easy to accom- 
plish as it seems. Few of the immi- 
grants entering Israel were farmers. In 
their former countries they were law- 
yers, merchants, clerks, teachers. Since 
the backbone of Israel’s economy will 
always be agriculture, it was necessary 
to mold many of these into first-class 
farmers, men who would get every 
ounce of production from their land 
and at the same time build up and in- 
crease the impoverished soil. 

The average immigrant having no 
other skill or needed profession is sent 
to one of the kibbutzim, communal 
farm settlements. Here by turns he 
does milking, plowing, planting, 
building roads, working 16 hours a 
day until he is proficient at all mod- 
ern farming operations. It is not un- 
usual to see a poultry house run by 
a doctor of philosophy, or a professor 
who speaks five languages raising carp 
in his settlement’s fish pond. Even the 
women do men’s work in the fields. 
In the border settlements, a constant 
armed guard must be maintained at 
night against Arab marauders. 

Many immigrants with some farm- 
ing knowledge, and many newly 
taught farmers from kibbutzim, event- 
ually settle in moshavim, cooperative 
farming communities. There they can 
lease land and a house from the 
Jewish National Fund, a semi-official 
developmental organization that owns 
350,000 acres; they may buy these 
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That Desert Can Be Reclaimed 


organiculture in their struggle to grow food in the desert. 


homes anytime they have the down 
payment of 30 per cent of the value. 
The Fund also provides a cow, chick- 
ens, seed and tools. Big machinery 
and purchasing and marketing facili- 
ties are furnished by the co-op, which 
also runs schools, stores, mills, etc. 

The rest of Israel’s farmers own 
their own farms outright and produce 
half the country’s farm products. This 
includes over 80 per cent of the citrus 
fruits that are Israel’s biggest export. 
The country now produces nearly all 
its vegetables, 60 per cent of its milk, 
80 per cent of its eggs, and 15 per 
cent of its grains. Almost everything 
else must be imported. Israelites hope 
to build a large export trade with 
Europe in fresh vegetables. Because 
grain is hard to raise and there is little 
grazing land, she will never be totally 
self-sufficient in food. 

To date Israel has imported over 
1,500 tractors, 700 combines, and 400 
balers, plus 5,000 Holstein cows. Not 
an acre is wasted; land we wouldn't 
think of farming in America is coaxed 
to grow rich crops to feed a hungry, 
ever-growing population. 

Israel's climate is very much like 
that of California—fairly hot, very dry, 
with torrential winter rains. It has 
some of the world’s lowest land, con 
siderably below sea level, and it also 
boasts high mountains. 

In the mountainous areas, such as 
the Jerusalem corridor, agricultural 
experts study every acre to find pro- 
ductive land. Here there is a little 
valley that will grow peaches, another 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A Stone House 
That Anyone Can Build 


By using wooden forms for walls you can build a stone 


house at far less than the cost of ordinary materials. 


Gertrude Springer 


O you long to live in the clean, 
quiet country, to build your 
home in a safe area, to own a few 
acres where you can be “monarch of 
all you survey?” Do you want to raise 
your own vegetables, fruits and meats 
and have pure food, not the doped- 
up, poison-sprayed, dead, adulterated 
junk which sells for food over the 
counters? Do you want to spend your 
recreation hours digging in God's 
“good earth” instead of fritting away 
your spare time in frivolous escapism? 
Is this dream of yours impossible 
because your savings wouldn’t be a 
drop in the bucket with inflationary 
prices in building being what they 
are at present? 

You can have that dream home. 
You can have those few acres in the 
country. You can build a snug, mod- 
ern home for less than you believe 
possible if you aren’t afraid of hard 
work and a few callouses. You can 
spread those savings farther than you 
dared dream. 

The Paul Boylans of Cloverdale, 
Michigan, have led the way. Their 
home is made of native stone, and was 
built for less than half the cost of a 
conventional stone house of its size be- 
cause Paul developed and made use 
of a new method of building. He also 
used a short cut in his water system, 
saving over $200 alone just on water. 
This figure was supplied by a local 
plumber who remarked that he didn’t 


know why more people didn’t use this 
method. 

The first thing the Boylans wanted 
on their homestead was a shop to 
house the tools for the house and 
other building. Paul put up forms 
and poured his walls, using native 
stones for most of the bulk. He turned 
out a snug, neat-looking shop at such 
low cost that the success started his 
inventive mind working, with the re- 
sult that he built a completely modern 
stone house in forms, even to the two 
fireplaces and the three chimneys and 
the porch pillars, The house is cool 
in summer and warm in winter, the 
only insulation being strips of rock 
wool on the attic floor to protect the 
ceilings. 

The next thing Mr. Boylan did was 
to get his water supply. He assembled 
his pressure system, using an electric 
motor and pump jack connected to a 
regular pump. In the well casing, he 
installed the regular lower pump 
leather and check valve, then above 
the water outlet he placed another 
leather, inverted, which forced the 
water into the storage tank under 
pressure. Water is distributed from 
this tank wherever needed. (The 
writer knows a family who has used 
this water system longer than the Boy- 
lans have, and it has been more satis- 
factory than conventional methods.) 

The next big saving was close to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Boylan home looks much like a mason’s job, and blends perfectly with its surroundings. 





Stone construction is the most satisfying and Even this fireplace was built by the use of 
permanent. wooden forms. 
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Bugs Can Be Licked 


Build Up Your Soil Organically 


Putting organic matter in the soil is the 
best way to reestablish the natural bal- 
ance which is the key to controlling bugs. 
Insects attack weak plants, just as germs 
attack weak people. Insects are natural 
censors pointing out crops that are im- 
properly nourished. 


Use Traps if Necessary 


Bug catchers, machines with suction 
pipes that pull bugs right off the plant, 
are good. This particular machine has 
proved itself best on cotton, although it 
has done some good in tests on potatoes 
conducted by a Pennsylvania farmer. It 
can replace insecticides. 


Suit the Method to the Bug 


Keeping organic matter on the surface 
of the soil improves fertility, but it may 
provide a breeding place for insects. 
Clean plowing in the fall can reduce 
insect populations, but deprive the soil 
of needed cover. The farmer himself 
must decide which is more important. 
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Although the science of entomology has made 

- great progress in the past two decades, the problems 
caused by insects seem to be greater than ever. Many 

aspects need to be considered in the control of in- 

sects. We must stop the destruction of our crops 

and forests, but the insecticides we use must leave no 


dangerous residues on foods, destroy no beneficial 
wildlife, and do no damage to our soils. 


Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture 


C¢/ YRUTCH” farming — using arti- 
ficial methods like chemical in- 
secticides to remedy man’s destruction 
of Nature’s balance—gave bugs a §$2,- 
000,000,000 meal in this country last 
year. That’s just the crops they de- 
stroyed, and doesn’t take into account 
the huge amounts spent on poisons 
and spraying and dusting equipment. 
The bugs have the upper hand. 
Insect “plagues” are becoming more 
and more common. Farmers venture 
out into their fields and orchards, 
looking like Martians in gas masks, 
respirators and fancy spray equipment 
—all to no avail. Even the poison 
spray manufacturers admit that “given 
a mild winter, with little freezing to 
kill off hibernating bugs, we may not 
be able to manufacture sufficient in- 
secticide to control rapidly rising in- 
sect populations.” 

Why does the chemical method 
have such great appeal? Most prob- 
ably because it is so easily adapted to 
the modern scheme of mechanized 
farming. You can apply arsenate wit 
a tractor at 10 miles an hour; using 
natural methods like traps involves 
hand work and is much slower. 

Chemical control means the direct 
application of certain toxic substances 
to the plant or to the insect itself 
which will kill him or force him to 
move away. If the insect is killed by 
eating the chemical, it is called a 
stomach poison, such as arsenate of 
lead; if by mere contact, it is a contact 
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poison, like pyrethrum; if by breath- 
ing in of the vapor, a fumigant, as 
carbon disulfide. 

The average grower looks for “keep- 
ing quality” in his insecticides. He 
wants a material that will keep even 
if he leaves the cover off the can and 
that will still be highly poisonous 
several days after application. The 
chemist’s laboratory has solved this 
problem. Most insecticides are coal 
tar derivatives which have a ring 
structure, chemically speaking, that is 
very stable. They will keep “ ‘til the 
cows come home.” 

They are so resistant to breakdown, 
in fact, that sizeable amounts of some 
—DDT in particular—have been found 
in soil where this material was applied 
five years previously. These new in- 
secticides, developed in the last decade 
or two, are called “organic” because 
they contain carbon and are quite 
stable. Exposure to the air does not 
reduce their poisonous effects for some 
time. 

What are the effects of using these 
powerful poisons? Perhaps most im- 
portant, they are highly poisonous to 
man. Thousands of cases of the mys- 
tery disease called “Virus X” were 
conclusively proven actually to be 
cases of DDT poisoning. Many of the 
phosphoric insecticides, reports the 
British Medical Journal, have caused 
nerve poisonings—because they con- 
tain a substance closely related to that 
used in making nerve gases, those 
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dread new tools of war that kill with- 
in seconds after the victim inhales 
them! Wherever insecticides are used, 
the press daily carries steadily increas- 
ing stories of illness, death and an- 
guish directly attributable to them. 

Financially speaking, it’s the farmer 
who suffers most from the current in- 
secticide boom. Super-races of insects 
are appearing with increasing fre- 
quency as the bugs develop natural 
resistance to the poisons. And the 
poisons, not being selective, destroy 
the natural predators of insects, mak- 
ing each infestation heavier. Birds, 
fish, toads and insect-eating animals 
die every time a field is sprayed or 
dusted. 

One paradox that is good for a 
laugh—an ironic laugh—is that insect 
specialists are now trying to develop 
insect parasites (organisms that kill 
bugs) that have a natural immunity 
to the insecticides! So many poisons 
are being used that Nature’s methods 
of controlling bugs are in danger of 
total extinction. 

Here is the inescapable conclusion: 
If you grew $2,000 worth of crops last 
year, you probably lost an additional 
$200 to $1,000 worth to bugs that are 
laughing up their sleeves at man’s 
frantic efforts in the laboratory. 

This is entirely unnecessary. 

Here is a program that, if enough 
farmers will follow it, will spell the 
end of bugs’ depredations in America: 

1—Build up your soil organic- 
ally. This is the best way to re- 
establish the natural balance which is 
the key to controlling bugs. Insects 
attack weak plants, just as germs at- 
tack weakened people. As Sir Albert 
Howard says in An Agricultural Testa- 
ment, imsects are natural censors 
pointing out crops that are improper- 
ly nourished. 

To mention but a few facts from 
the host of data proving that fertile 
soil and healthy plants mean less loss 
to bugs: virgin land has almost no 
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insects; mycorrhizal fungi, which live 
in soils rich in humus, have” been 
found to feed plants substances that 
make them relatively resistant to 
aphids; wireworms abound in_ soils 
made acid and poorly aerated by 
chemical fertilizers; nematodes flour- 
ish where there is a hardpan (perhaps 
because the crop can’t get a resistance- 
building trace mineral from deep in 
the subsoil). But most conclusive of 
all: every organic farmer notices that 
his crops have less bug damage—even 
when neighboring chemical farmers 
lose half their crops to insects! 

So use natural ground rock fer- 
tilizers, good rotations, break up hard- 
pans with subsoilers and deep-rooted 
crops, return every bit of crop residue 
to the soil, grow cover crops and use 
every good organic and conservation 
practice you know. It’s the first step 
toward reducing the bugs. 

2—Encourage wildlife. Toads, 
lizards and snakes eat insects by the 
thousand. Put up some birdhouses, 
for a hundred crop-eating bugs a day 
is only a light meal to many birds. 
Keep some uncultivated land or weedy 
fence rows as habitats for wild things. 
Even ants are bug-destroyers (not to 
mention the fact that they aerate and 
help drain the soil, like earthworms) . 

3—Suit the method to the bug. 
Chinch bug damage to corn, for in- 
stance, may be avoided by growing 
soybeans as a companion crop in alter- 
nate rows. The beans will shade the 
bases of the corn plants, making the 
bugs avoid them. Tansy planted 
around peach trees prevents insect 
attack with its strong odor. Alfalfa, 
because it aerates and dries the soil, 
is an excellent controller of wire- 
worms. Damage by seed corn maggots 
which eat the germinating kernels can 
be lessened by avoiding the applica- 
tion of fresh stable manure before 
planting. Shredding or chopping corn 
stalks and stubble and incorporating 
them into the soil surface kills Euro- 
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pean corn borers by keeping air and 
light from them. 


4—Get rid of weeds! They harbor 
practically every kind of harmful bug, 
from the cotton aphid, red spider and 
potato flea beetle, to cutworms, lygus 
bugs and locusts. Noxious weeds, in- 
cidentally, like quackgrass and bind- 
weed, have a hard time growing on 
soil that has ample organic matter. 


5—Use traps if necessary. Bug 
catchers, machines with suction pipes 
that pull bugs right off the plant, are 
good. So are the “electronic bug 
chasers,” which send out electronic 
waves that make the insects vacate the 
fields in a hurry.* Night-flying insects 
can be made to fall into a pan of 
water with a thin film of kerosene on 











Pea aphids attack- 
ing an alfalfa plant. 
There are ways to 
stop insects with- 
out using poisons. 


Bob Taylor 
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its surface if a bright light is suspend- 
ed above it. Lights over a farm pond 
well-stocked with fish will bring plenty 
of bugs to their deaths in the mouths 
of the fish. 

Another form of mechanical con- 
trol is the use of various kinds of bar- 
riers, such as wrapping tarred strips 
around tree trunks to stop the ad- 
vance of crawling insects, and also the 
placing of metal collars around young 
plants until they become larger and 
more resistant to attack. 

Biological control—spreading and 
aiding the bugs’ natural enemies— 
holds a great deal of promise for the 
future. The government's program of 
spreading the Lydella fly, for instance, 
has resulted in the deaths of billions 
of corn borers annually. Ladybug 
beetles are also bred by organically- 
minded people to destroy certain pests. 
Some insects, as recently described in 
The Organic Farmer, can be placed 
in escape-proof containers that have 
openings through which their preda- 
tors can get in and 
parasitize the insects 
by laying eggs within 
the body of each bug. 
When these eggs 
hatch, the young pred- 
ators go out and de- 
stroy more insects. 

Will the next age be 
“The Age of Insects?” 
It may be, if we con- 
tinue to grow un- 
healthy plants and fill 
the soil and atmos- 
phere with poisons al- 
most too horrible to contemplate. Un- 
til natural farming becomes wide- 
spread, we can be glad that factors 
like weather changes and insect dis- 
eases are around to keep the bugs 
from starving us to death. 


* Recent tests have shown electronic chasers to be of little 
value. 
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The N-P-K Myth 


Organic farmers have proven that the mere application of 
chemical nitrogen, phosphate, and potassium to the soil 
is not sufficient to insure fertility or nutritious foods. 


Bill Peavy 


joe the German scientist Liebig 
burned plant tissue in 1840 and 
found by chemical analysis the pres- 
ence of a number of chemical ele- 
ments, such as phosphorus, potassium, 
and calcium, it has been widely ac- 
cepted that plants could be grown suc- 
cessfully for indefinite periods by feed- 
ing them these mineral elements, plus 
nitrogen. A fertile soil and successful 
plant growth was assumed to be pri- 
marily an inorganic chemical prob- 
lem, and the biological aspect—the 
role of living things—was pushed into 
the background and virtually forgot- 
ten. That the problem of maintaining 


soil fertility could be a biological and 
physical, as well as a chemical prob- 
lem was thrown in the discard and 
chemistry was hailed as the savior of 
the soil and its gospel was the N-P-K 
formula (signifying the relative pro- 
portions of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium present per one hundred 
pounds of fertilizer) . 

However, as the years passed and 
the land continued to be cropped, 
leaks began to show up in the N-P-K 
chemical gospel, both directly and in- 
directly. Insect pests and diseases be- 
gan to be a greater and greater haz- 
ard; old timers shook their heads at 


The choice between erosion and a healthy soil involves more than just the nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash that the early fertilizer chemists recommended. Which side of the valley 
you farm depends on how much organic matter you can get in your soil. 
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the amazing variety and number of 
insect pests and diseases, remembering 
days when the soil was younger and 
conditions of plant growth such that 
hardly any pest problem at all existed. 

Science then focused its attention 
on this new problem in a typical man- 
ner by making detailed studies of the 
diseased plants rather than going to 
the soil which fed the plant and the 
other environmental conditions in- 
fluencing plant growth. Finding micro- 
scopic organisms present in the dis- 
ease-ridden plants they were complete- 
ly led off the track and from the 
other possibility, that the disease or- 
ganisms were an effect rather than a 
cause, having invaded the plant only 
after it had become physiologically 
weak through improper growth con- 
ditions, such as nutritional deficiency. 

Indirectly, plants began to show 
symptoms of disease but no insects or 
bacteria or fungi could be found in 
connection with the disease. Further 
research revealed that these diseases 
were due t6 nutritional deficiencies, 
that the plant needed not only nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potassium, but 
also several other secondary elements 
and in addition to these a number of 
other mineral elements in minute 
amounts referred to as trace elements; 
it was also found that often many of 
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these essential mineral elements were 
not available to the plant even though 
in the soil unless made so by the living 
things in the soil. Thus, the old N-P- 
K message of salvation had to be 
altered to include these later findings 
of scienific research. 

Still, however, the problem is con- 
sidered to be one of inorganic chem- 
ical substances and generally the phy- 
sical and biological aspects are being 
overlooked. Thus, while our crops 
are being fed chemically through the 
medium of a thin layer of small rock 
particles called soil, with its pores 
filled with gases and water solution, 
relatively little attention is being paid 
to this medium itself and the living 
things it contains. 

Though fertile soils are known to 
have a spongy, “crumb” structure 
which is well aerated and is penetrat- 
ed easily by roots and very active bio- 
logically, relatively little is said or 
done concerning this to the present 
time (with the exception of the newly 
introduced synthetic soil conditioner, 
“Krilium,” which is a poor substitute 
for organic matter). One is led to be- 
lieve that it is, as is often heard said, 
“Simply a problem or inorganic chem- 
istry,” which disregards the soil bac- 
teria and the soil structure, the latter 


(Continued on page 44) 
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' Insects 


Their Enemies 


Crop-damaging insects are continually 
being destroyed by their own natural 


Barnard D. Burks 


Reprinted from Insects, the 1952 
yearbook of the U. S. Department 


of 


common sight in the country 
A is the large gray paper nest 
built by the bald-faced hornet. Gen- 
erally it hangs from the stout limb of 
a tree at the edge of a forest. 

Within the nests the hornets live a 
social life much like that of the honey 
bee. Each nest has a single queen, the 
mother of the other members of the 
colony. The workers, the sterile fe- 
males, care for the developing brood 
and perform other housekeeping 
duties in the nest or serve as foragers, 
ranging the countryside to gather 
food and materials for building and 
maintaining the nests. 

The adult hornets ordinarily feed 
on the nectar of flowers, but will take 
only liquids because their mouth 
openings are so small they cannot 
swallow solids. The food of the adults 
is mainly carbohydrate, but the grow- 
ing brood back in the nest require 
proteins. To get that the hornets cap- 
ture caterpillars. 

The hornet recognizes her prey by 
sight. When she is out hunting cater- 
pillars, she flies along near the ground 
or threads her way among leaves, iff- 
tently looking for a suitable victim. 
When she sees one she pounces on it. 
She does not sting her victim to death 
but butchers it alive. She quickly dis- 
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dgriculture. 
members the struggling caterpillar. 
If the caterpillar is small, the hornet 
suspends herself head down, hanging 
by one foot from a convenient. twig, 
and proceeds to chew up the victim. 
If the caterpillar is large she drops to 
the ground and cuts it up there. 
First she kneads it all oyer with her 
mandibles to soften the muscles and 
other tissues. Then she cuts it up with 
her teeth. As she proceeds with her 
carving, she swallows the liquids and 
forms the solid parts into pellets, 
which she carries back to the nest for 
the growing brood. When she must 
leave a part of her victim behind, she 
carefully reconnoiters the surrounding 
territory and notes the landmarks, so 
that she will be able to find again 
the spot where she left her prey. The 
hornet discards the edible parts. 
Back in the nest, the nurse hornets 
take over the pellets of solid cater- 
pillar flesh. They break them up into 
morsels and feed them to the brood. 
The hornets are not always the best 
of housekeepers, especially toward the 
end of the season, when the vigor of 
the colony declines. Some remnants of 
food may accumulate in the bottom of 
the nest. Various scavenger flies then 
move in to lay their eggs and rear a 
crop of maggots in the refuse. The 
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nest may even become infested with 
cockroaches. And, although the hor- 
nets are quick to defend their nest, a 
parasitic wasp sometimes is able to 
invade and lay its eggs in the bodies 
of some of the developing hornet 
larvae. The grubs that hatch from the 
eggs feed at first internally and later 
externally on the bodies of the imma- 
ture hornets, eventually killing them. 
This parasite is itself sometimes para- 
sitized and killed by a minute chalcid 
wasp. 

The bald-faced hornet is one of the 
thousands of insects that live at the 
expense of other insects. Its life and 
activities exemplify a mechanism 
whereby nature keeps a species in 
check. Many insects often do become 
disastrously plentiful, but no species 
has yet even remotely approached the 
number of individuals it theoretically 
could, simply because no insect ever 
gets the chance to continue multiply- 
ing as fast as it can. Like most living 
things, insects are susceptible to bac- 
terial and fungus diseases. Another 
ever-present control is their enemies. 

Often their worst enemies are their 
own relatives. No insects are com- 
pletely safe from these depredations— 
no matter if they live in apparent 
safety inside trees, in nests of clay, 
beneath the surface of ponds or 
streams, or deep within the soil. 
Consider also the horse guard, 
which is well known in rural districts 
of the South. It is a large, aggressive, 


loud-buzzing, black-and-yellow wasp. 
Farm animals which are distressed by 


Cabbage maggots are prey 
for the Aleochara beetle. 
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The bald-faced hornet is a menace to crop 
destroying caterpillars. 


the relatively modest humming of the 
horse flies bot flies, will stand 
quietly while the horse guards drone 
loudly all around them—they learn 
quickly that the wasps are catching the 
flies that are tormenting them. It is a 
mutually beneficial relationship. The 
animals attract the flies, so that hunt- 
ing for flies is easy around them, and 
the wasps, in catching the flies, help 
rid the livestock of the pests. The 
horse guard does not catch the flies 
for food for herself. Like most of the 
adult wasps, she feeds on the nectar 
of flowers or the sweet honeydew that 
is given off tiny aphids and scale in- 


and 


(Continued on page 47) 
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‘Feeding 
Orchard 


Trees; 





A comprehensive outline of 
information and facts for the 
orchardist who wishes to be 
successful organically. A seven- 
point plan, which if followed 
accurately, will bring fruit-growing 


results. 


Edwin Harrington 


tree in the forest feeds itself. 
A Every leaf, blossom, fruit, and 
branch is returned to the soil. Noth- 
ing is wasted. 

A cultivated fruit tree is not so for- 
tunate. Each year its produce is re- 
moved, never to return to its native 
soil. Somehow this continual taking- 
away must be balanced. 

Man greedily insists that the fruit 
tree produce abundantly, not merely 
enough to ensure its own reproduc- 
tion. He imposes his economic ways 
on the ways of nature. As a result, 
he must keep the fruit tree supplied 
with plant foods and trace elements, 
and must restore the organic material 
he sends away to market. He expects 
the tree to provide yields unnaturally 
high in quantity and quality; for if 
it does not, it meets the same axe that 
man uses on the non-laying hen. 

Thus man has a duty to treat his 
fruit trees fairly, and see that they 
don’t go hungry on the job. 

Providing the correct soil reaction, 
or pH, is the first requirement. This 
is unavoidably tied in with the prob- 
lem of plant food and trace element 
availability. Fruit trees cannot do 
well on an acid or underlimed soil. 
Beneficial cover crops also need prop- 
erly limed soils. Decay bacteria and 
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nitrogen-producing organisms require 
a near-neutral reaction. Proper liming 
ensures maximum root-supply of 
nitrogen, phosphate, potassium, iron, 
manganese, boron, copper, and zinc. 
Lime contributes essential calcium 
and magnesium. An underlimed or an 
overlimed soil is a poor storehouse 
and a poor provider for trees, sod, and 
microorganisms. 

When soil analysis shows the need, 
the orchard soil should have the re- 
quired amount of ground limestone 
or marl disked in, before the trees are 
set out. If the subsoil is unusually 
acid, part of this lime should be disk- 
ed in before plowing. Where trees are 
already growing, lime can be spread 
and cultivated in before seeding a 
cover crop. Where the cover crop is 
not to be disturbed, lime must be top- 
dressed. Limestone only moves down- 
ward through the soil at about two 
inches per year; thus, it is of more 
immediate value when well worked 
in. 

If the soil is too alkaline, some- 
times woods humus or peat moss can 
be worked in to counteract the con- 
dition. Both are strongly acid ma- 
terials. Bone meal and wood ashes, 
being alkaline, should be avoided in 
such cases. An important rule for 
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alkaline soils is to make every 
eflort to build up organic mat- 
ter, so that toxic salts are ab- 
sorbed. 

With reaction under control, 
tree feeding materials come next 
in consideration. Choosing the 
right ones depends on the species 
and age of the trees, and on the 
particular soil. Young fruit trees 
are moderate feeders, and have 
a relatively low nitrogen de- 
mand. The basic buildup of the 
orchard soil keeps them going 
for several years. Bearing trees 
naturally have higher demands. 
They especially need a regular 
supply of nitrogen. Peach trees 
are heavier feeders than apple, 
often taking up twice as much 
plant food; cherry and pear lie 
somewhere between in their de- 
mands. 

No two soils need just the 
same plant food applications to 
gain ideal nutrient balance. In 
some areas, phosphate may be 
particularly low; in others, potas- 
sium may be the limiting ele- 
ment; or poor humus and lack 
of suitable cover crops may cause 
a shortage of nitrogen. Soils on 
adjacent farms can differ greatly, 
even soils on adjacent fields. 
Varying geological origin decides 
much of this. Man’s past man- 
agement — or mismanagement — 
often decides just as much. It is 
because of these many differences 
that soil analysis is important. 
From a properly-taken soil sam- 
ple, a good laboratory can pre- 
scribe definite kinds and amounts 
of soil improving and plant feed- 
ing materials, and tell how to 
apply them to the ground. 

Phosphate rock and colloidal 
phosphate are vital feeding ma- 


terials wherever phosphate must 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Liming 

A good soil reaction stems from a 
proper balance of trace elements and 
plant food. Build up organic matter 
to absorb toxic salts. Soil analysis 
shows requirements. 


Phosphorus 


A proper application of phosphate 
rock and colloidal phosphate will last 
from five to ten years in tree feeding. 
Natural organic acids in soil decom- 
pose plant food. 


Potash 


Potassium is supplied by ground gran- 
ite rock, glauconite, and greensand. 
A good potassium and phosphate 
balance must be had before setting 
trees or cover-crops. 


Nitrogen 


Nitrogen is best supplied by manure, 
compost and organic wastes. Solubil- 
ity is achieved through decomposi- 
tion. Mulching and cover crops will 
prevent nitrogen run-off to rivers. 


Trace Elements 


Trace elements are vital in preventing 
orchard failure. Organic matter 
should come from productive land, 
not worn-out soils. Plant food is wast- 
ed in a poor organic soil. 


Moisture 


Moisture in the soil is facilitated by a 
cover crop. Short lived grass-is one 
of the best for young trees. Legume 
seeds should be inoculated for nitro- 
gen production. 


Bacteria 


Microbiological activity in the soil is 
encouraged by mulching. Many mulch 
materials require supplementing by 
high nitrogen products. Guess work 
will not help the orchardist. 
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Trapping gives the farmer extra profits, and added safety to livestock 
which are endangered by predators. 


Trapping 
Winter 
Profits 





OW that the harvest is in and 
N you've only routine chores to do 
in the months ahead, it’s time to think 
about setting out some traps. Extra 
income—perhaps several hundred dol- 
lars—may be walking and swimming 
around your farm, waiting to be pick- 
ed up. You'll find enjoyment, relax- 
ation and plenty of revenue in a trap- 
line. 

Handled right, farm wildlife are 
not pests, but a profitable crop—and 
a perpetual one that never needs re- 
planting. Any farmer can trap the 
small furbearers common to most 
farms; it takes little skill or expense 
to reap a fine harvest of furs. 
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Farm wildlife represents a 
profitable crop to the adroit 
organic farmer. A fine fur crop is 


also one that never needs replanting. 


Organics, by the way, will insure 
you an extra good fur crop. An or- 
ganic farmer, by building up his soil 
naturally, raises the water table on his 
land, renews dried-up springs, and has 
clear, unsilted streams that abound in 
muskrat and mink, and the fish and 
water grasses they feed on. Over- 
grown fence rows, grassed wasteland 
and a well-managed woodlot mean 
lots of foxes, skunks, ’coons and rab- 
bits. And healthy, unchemicalized 
crops attract a profusion of wildlife, 
too. 

Muskrats are the best source of fur 
income in America. Found in swamps 
and marshes, ponds and streams from 
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Canada to the Gulf, 
their pelts are in great 
demand. One Minnesota 
farmer, Francis 
collected $2,425 from his 
100 acres of marshlands 
in three trapping sea- 
sons. Worthless for any 
other use, his marshes 
will easily produce $9 to 


Bovle, 


$10 an acre income any 
year there is an open 
season on muskrats—and 
with a lot less work than 
other farm jobs. 

Reclaimed lands, too, 
are good trapping areas. 
In Manitoba, Canada, ir- 
rigating 134,000 acres of 
arid land brought musk- 
rats in such numbers 
that trappers took $900,- 
000 worth of pelts the 
first month of the season. 

The multiplicity of 
furbearers on practically 
every farm, plus the ease 
of trapping them, is lur- 
ing more farmers each 
year into buying some 
steel traps. Getting start- 
ed is easy, and only ex- 
perience is needed to 
reach a high level of 
production. 

First, look around 
your farm. A little ex- 
ploring will soon give 
you an idea of the kind 
and number of furbear- 
ers present. Search out 
streams, ponds and 
marshes for the dens, 
feeding grounds and 
travel routes of the “big 
three’ —mink, muskrat, 
and raccoon. Skunk, 
opossum and weasel 
signs you'll find in your 
timber, brush lots and 
hedgerows. 


Continued on page 50) 
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Muskrats are the most valuable source of fur 


income 


in America. 


The black muskrat is more 


common than the white. 





Old Process Nets New Product 


Moss dust, a by-product of Spanish moss, is proving to be a good 


N the South, Spanish moss has been 
Raeend and processed for over a 
century. But now, the by-product of 
this processing, called moss dust, is 
proving more valuable than the moss 
itself. For years this residue was 
dumped in back of moss gins where it 
collected and became a nuisance. It 
wouldn’t burn as easily as leaves or 
sawdust, and for this we can be thank- 
ful. Here was one of the best organic 
plant foods and it was going to waste. 
Now that experiments have shown its 
tremendous value as a mulch, soil con- 
ditioner and plant food, it is finally 
being reclaimed and used as it should 
be—as an organic fertilizer. 

The interlacing strands of growing 
moss form a natural trap and this 
residual matter that is left after comb- 
ing is composed of dead insects, bark, 
decomposed vegetation and fish and 
animal excrement. This matter 
when left to decompose on the ground 
for several years is subjected to the 


beneficial effects of earthworm diges- 
tion and excretion. In some cases it 
has been dehydrated and bagged. 
One entrepreneur of Napoleonville, 
Louisiana, first realized the value of 
moss dust when he noticed how well 
plants grew in it around his moss gin. 
After testing it as a mulch and find- 
ing plants thrived beyond expectation, 
he experimented with processing until 
he arrived at a method of drying it. 
Tests made by Soils Analysis Service 
in Arlington, Virginia, have shown 
moss to be extremely well balanced 
as a plant food containing ample sup- 
plies of nitrates, phosphates, potas- 
sium, calcium, magnesium and other 
organic matter. When added to the 
soil the organic matter in moss further 
decomposes and yields ammonia 
which combines with the above ele- 
ments to yield useable nitrates, nitri- 
tes, phosphates, etc. Since this process 
takes place over a long period of time, 
soil enriched with this mulch can be 








A Glandular Mulch 


HE lively Organic Soil Builders 
Club, which has members in six 
counties in Lower Michigan, has an 
Orchard Committee which will bear 
watching. These men are experiment- 
ing with a most unique mulch and 
under test conditions. 
Last fall they mulched apple, peach, 
plum and one apricot tree on the Paul 
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Boylan homestead. The mulch ma- 
terial, Adrenal gland residue, a waste 
product from the Upjohn Drug com- 
pany in Kalamazoo. This residue is 
the part of the adrenal gland which 
remains after the normal hormones 
are removed. It is very high in animal 
protein and is fairly high in phos- 
phorus. From the appearance of the 
growth of the trees since it was 
applied, it would seem that it furn- 
ishes many elements which the trees 
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organic plant food. 


sown for a number of years to yield 
above average produce. 


As a test, 25 per cent mulch was 
mixed with 75 per cent topsoil and 
the plot planted with tomatoes. These 
plants produced beautiful fruit 15 
days earlier than plants grown in the 
same area and fertilized with “chem- 
icals.”’ Needless to say this early fruit 
brought premium prices. In fact, 
these plants bore fruit up until the 
first frost, which in Louisiana was not 
until December. The final pickings 
were equal in quality to the first fruit. 
Because of the mulch’s quality of pro- 
ducing nutrients at a steady rate, 
plants seem to bear for longer periods 
of time. In 1941 ordinary egg plants 
fertilized with moss reached such a 
phenomenal height that Robert Rip- 
ley’s column used it in an article. The 
fruit had to be removed by standing 
a ladder against the plant and climb- 
ing up! 

There are millions of pounds of 





This well-developed parsley plant—treated 
with moss dust—is only 120 days old. 


moss combings around moss gins in 
Louisiana alone. Most of this residue 
has lain out in the fields for years and 
is ready to be processed and bagged 
or put right on the land, thus provid- 
ing a needed addition to all producing 
land. Only organic matter can per- 
form the physical and biochemical 
function of soil regeneration. The 
replenishment of organic content to 
soil is vital; without it soil would be 
incapable of plant production. A rich 
source of this substance is finally 
being utilized and we are a step closer 
to the realization of the necessity for 
organic fertilization. 








need. There has been a marked in- 
crease in growth, and the leaves are 
a glossy green. The small amount of 
curly leaf on the peach trees was held 
under control without other pro- 
tective measures. 

This spring, the Orchard Com- 
mittee put partly rotted straw and 
hay over the adrenal substance as the 
next step in the mulching. Of course 
the complete picture will have to be 
reported much later, but results so 
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far have been more than gratifying. 
This adrenal residue was made a- 
vailable to the club by Dr. Wilfred 
Sisk, who is a member, and who is 
also connected with the Upjohn 
Company. If all the waste products 
of all the processing plants could be 
used for soil building, what a different 
land picture we would have. Lush 
vegetation instead of erosion! Healthy 
food instead of the sprayed stuff from 
disease-ridden plants we now havel 
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Basalt 
A New 
Actor 


(Continued from page 11) 


When I returned from Ggrmany 
I wrote to Dr. Richmond Myers, my 
former geology instructor and friend, 
telling him about what I had seen 
and he replied in part, “The term 
basalt is a very general one. There 
are various types of this rock, the 
most common of which is olivine ba- 
salt. There are also a series known 
as diabase, which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘black granite,’ but which 
is no granite at all. There is a dia- 
base quarry at St. Peters, below Potts- 
town, Penna., where we collected a 
little cedar tree from the mine dumps 
near the quarry, remember? If you 
want samples for testing, I am sure 
that you would have no difficulty in 
getting powdered diabase, as it is used 
a great deal in the memorial trade.” 


The Little Cedar Tree 

The story about the little cedar tree 
is interesting. I was part of a group 
of summer geology students about five 
years ago that went with Dr. Myers 
to inspect some quarries. I was very 
much interested in the quarry at St. 
Peters because there was a tremendous 
mountain of residue of diabasic rock 
there, for the most part consisting of 
very small pieces. As we clambered 
up its sides I noticed that in spots 
which consisted of masses of the smal- 
ler pieces, the stone had crumbled 
into a coarse soil. This thrilled me, 
because in my writings I had often 
mentioned the fact that all soil is 
formed from rock, and here right 
before our noses we saw the process, 


which had taken perhaps only thirty 
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or forty years to complete. Basalt, 
being a softer rock, would turn to soil 
much quicker than some limestones 
or granites, for example. 

In one of these places where the 
rock had crumbled, we saw a tiny 
cedar tree which had probably traced 
back to a flying seed that had lodged 
in a crevice. It was about a foot high. 
I jestingly made a suggestion to Dr. 
Myers, that he take this little tree and 
plant it in his garden. But he took me 
seriously, and set it in the garden of 
his home which is on the outskirts of 
Emmaus. Thereafter, every time I 
visited the doctor we also visited the 
tree. And my, how it grew! Today 
it is quite a big fellow. Little did I 
think then that the basalt rock in 
which that tree had its humble be- 
ginnings would open up a vista of 
new possibilities for the development 
of the organic method. 

I wrote regarding basalt also to Dr. 
W. D. Keller, Professor of geology of 
the University of Missouri who is co- 
operating with the Soil and Health 
Foundation under one of our grants 
which deals with a study of potash 
rocks, and in his reply he stated, 
“Basalt rock is about the best bal- 
anced rock I know of for supplying 
plant nutrients. Therefore, I believe 
that powdered basalt with an illite 
rich clay mixed with organic matter 
should provide the best average all- 
purpose plant food possible unless 
one would want to sweeten it up with 
a little extra phosphate rock.” This 
jibes with the statement given me by 
Dr. Hans Heinz of the Institute of 
Bio-dynamic Research to the effect 
that the most fertile soils in Germany 
are those that have formed from an 
under-layer of basalt rock. In my 
opinion, a mixture of phosphate, 
potash and basalt rock powder would 
make the ideal mineral fertilizer, 
being well balanced in phosphate, 
potash and the other needed mineral 
elements. The nitrogen would come 
from organic matter. 
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How Basalt Is Used 

In making compost at Griesheim 
they first mix the basalt powder with 
clay, fifty-fifty, this mixture then rep- 
resenting 30 per cent of the total by 
weight of the heap. This seemed to 
me to be a large percentage of rock 
and clay and I wondered whether this 
fact alone was responsible for the de- 
pression of the temperature. I decid- 
ed to bear this in mind for future ex- 
perimenting that we would do on our 
own farm. They stated that the basalt 
powder must not be too fine or it 
would decay into cement. 

I admired the place they had chosen 
for making their compost, in a grove 
of trees which permitted only a small 
amount of sun to reach the heaps. 
Too much sun or too little would be 
bad from a perfectionist’s viewpoint. 
They found at Griesheim that on one 
side of compost heaps which did not 
get any sun at all the material became 
like peat, and that it was not because 
of the lack of light but because of the 
absence of direct contact with radia- 
tions from the sun. 

To protect the heaps in the early 
stages, before turning, they covered it 
neatly, top and sides with one-half 
inch of soil, plus, on top of that about 
an inch of oak bark. In the absence 
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of the latter they would use peat. This 
protected the mass from the drying 
action of the wind and sun. Of 
course, they see to it that the material 
is wetted down sufficiently as it is as- 
sembled and they turn the heaps once 
or twice. The compost was of a won- 
derful quality. We were able to form 
it into compacted balls, and then to 
break it up easily with the hand, a 
sure sign that it had decomposed 
nicely. 


Used Directly on Land 

The basalt is also applied directly 
to the soil as one would do with phos- 
phate or potash rock. They have 
found at Griesheim that if left on the 
surface, it increases the temperature of 
the soil, but if worked in, it temporar- 
ily reduces it. Their practice is to 
leave the basalt powder on the surface 
of the soil one year and plow it in 
the next season. They claim that the 
basalt soon forms into clay, thus in- 
dicating that its nutrients are quickly 
available to growing crops. This 
would be a good amendment to apply 
to fruit orchards and direct to gard- 
ening soils. 

I was told that in another part of 
Germany one of their associates had 
been very successful in using residues 
of slate as a fertilizer. Geologically the 
slates are very close to basalt, but have 
somewhat higher contents of potash. 
They claim that if soft slate residues 
are used, not the kind used for roofs, 
it will break down into soil in only a 
year or two. This looks very exciting 
because in many coal mining regions 
there are tremendous piles of slate 
which have been separated from the 
coal and which can be had free for 
the hauling. Gardening clubs located 
in such regions would find this an 
excellent project for beautifying their 
communities and at the same time 
helping agriculture. 

At this time let me report what I 
was told as a comparison between 
basalt and slate. Basalt was formed 
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in a fire process (igneous) and in 
growing plants it aids in the seed 
forming process. Slate, which was not 
formed by high heat, they believe, is 
good for the leaf forming process. 


Earthworms 

I found that the earthworm and 
basalt were friends, and would sug- 
gest that those who are raising earth- 
worms put a liberal sprinkling of 
basalt in their boxes and heaps. This 
means that less conditioning, or decay- 
ing of the organic matter would be 
necessary before it is put in the boxes, 
as there will be less heating. At Gries- 
heim they transfer earthworms from 
heap to heap as new ones are made, 
because of the large quantities which 
result from conditions favorable to 
their multiplication. 

A few weeks alter my _ return 
from Germany J. A. Johnson of Or- 
ganic Gardens, Fullerton, Maryland, 
visited me and when I told him about 
the ability of basalt, to reduce tem- 
perature, he advised that he was using 
this rock powder in his new soil-con- 
ditioner called Soil-till, which he de- 
veloped as his answer to Krilium. He 
also mentioned that in compost heaps 
where he had used liberal amounts 
of basic slag the temperatures were 
significantly depressed. Basic slag is a 
phosphate-containing by-product of 
the Bessemer steel-making process, a 
material which has been subjected to 
extremely high temperatures. We im- 
mediately set up an experiment in 
composting with basic slag and we 
found that Mr. Johnson is right. Im- 
mediately after the first day the basic 
slag heap was a few degrees lower in 
temperature than the other and after 
about ten days, the slag heap is about 
108 degrees Fahrenheit while the regu- 
lar one is about 130 degrees. We are 
now setting up heaps made of basalt, 
granite rock, phosphate rock, etc., and 
would suggest that some of our readers 
do likewise, bringing their results to 
my attention. 
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High Percentage of Rock Dust 

In making a compost heap consist- 
ing of about six tons of matter, almost 
one ton would be phosphate rock. If 
the six tons is applied to one acre, 
the one ton of phosphate would not 
be too much. Besides, the effect of 
the decaying organic matter would 
make the phosphate more available. 

I wrote to the Davidson Granite 
Company of Lithonia, Georgia, be- 
cause when I was there about a year 
ago, I saw a man making Belgian 
blocks and thought that he was work- 
ing with a basalt rock. But Charles 
L. Davidson, Sr., answered as follows: 
“The material being used by the 
paving cutter was our regular Lith- 
onia granite. However, I do know 
that where I have used our pulverized 
granite in compost, it reduces the heat. 
I don’t know whether it was due to 
the fact that it helps aerate the pile 
of manure—or what it is—but I know 
that it works that way.” 

This subject must be investigated 
thoroughly. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is the one that should 
do it because it could save American 
farmers billions of dollars. Thousands 
of cattle are dying of hoof-and-mouth 
disease every year probably because 
the soil in which their food grows, 
lacks trace minerals. The situation has 
become so alarming that an_inter- 
national conference of agriculturjgts 
has been called. The cure and e. 
prevention may be as simple as put- 
ting ground up rocks of various kinds 
in the soil. Will someone who has in- 
fluence with the secretary of agricul- 
ture bring this article to his attention? 
Our wealth of rock is unlimited. Here 
is a new science in the making. The 
rock quarry owners must become ex- 
cited about it, for it means great in- 
creases in income for them and re- 
moval of unsightly defacements of the 
landscape. I am sure that those who 
practice the organic method will re- 
ceive the contents of this editorial 
with great happiness. 
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The Bee 


(Continued from page 13) 


case of our clovers, our sainfoins and 
other seed crops? 

Some close investigation might show 
this to be the case. The nature of the 
soil does play an important part in 
nectar secretion as does climatic con- 
ditions but bee-keepers are failing to 
harvest a surplus in areas where pre- 
viously a good surplus was to be 
obtained. 

Is the continual use of “artificials” 
having a detrimental effect upon the 
secretory functions of our main nectar 
sources, is this the “something” which 
is lowering our honey takes, and what 
will be the effect on our craft in a few 
years time? 


Desert Can Be 
Reclaimed 


(Continued from page 15) 


suited for plums, some hillsides that 
will make vineyards. Millions of trees 
are being planted all over Israel—pines 
on the hills, cypress for windbreaks, 
eucalyptus to drain swamps. The 
Plains of Jezreel, where Gideon de- 
feated the Midianites, was a malarial 
swamp for centuries. Now it’s a fertile 
valley growing some of Israel’s finest 
crops. 

Let’s take a look at the reclamation 
of Israel’s greatest frontier, the desert. 
Three million acres of it, the Negeb, 
comprises the whole southern end of 
the country. 

Here it was in Biblical times that 
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settlers cut all the trees for fuel and 
shelter, and let their sheep and goats 
scrub the land clean of vegetation. 
With no roots to hold the soil, the 
rains swept it away. The water table 
fell, the climate got hotter and drier. 
Soon only “desert pavement,” a hard, 
baked surface from which all loose 
soil has blown away, was left. 

Now that cycle is being reversed. 
A great plan, similar to our TVA, is 
being put into operation in the Negeb. 
Led by Walter Clay Lowdermilk, a 
former TVA director and considered 
the world’s greatest authority on soil 
conservation, Israelites are building a 
huge irrigation system to bring water 
through 66-inch pipelines from the 
Yarkon River, 75 miles away. Another 
line will tap the resources of the upper 
Jordan River. Irrigation is a prime 
need in the Negeb, where water often 
costs as much as $22.50 a cubic metre. 

Water, it seems, has always been a 
problem there. There are still evi- 
dences of giant aqueducts built by the 
Romans, and “dew mounds’—piles of 
stones on which dew collected, then 
percolated down to the soil below— 
constructed long before the Romans. 
In many places inaccessible to the big 
irrigation pipes, wells are being drill- 
ed, often as deep as 1,000 feet. 

But, says Lowdermilk, “the greatest 
need of the Negeb is Organic matter 
in the soil.” For without organic mat- 
ter, the soil can hold little of the 
water being channeled into it. Per- 
haps with enough of this life-giving 
material in the soil, the huge amounts 
of water that rush in roaring walls 
down the wadies during the rainy sea- 
son would not be lost into the sand. 

Terracing, contouring and other 
conservation practices are being es- 
tablished to halt erosion. Reservoirs 
are being built, and the Israelites have 
developed the cheapest method yet 
discovered of converting sea water 
into fresh water—though it is still not 
cheap enough for irrigation. 

Israeli cities are putting in treating 
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: OCTOBER ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES FOR THE HOME : 





“de-frost-it” 


Be free of the drudgery of defrosting your elec- 
tric refrigerator by hand. With “de-frost-it’’, 
you’ll no longer be bothered with thick frost that 
soaks up moisture and odors and robs foods of 
natural freshness and flavor. With “‘de-frost-it” 
only a tissue-thin film of frost forms daily, and 
this is removed automatically while you sleep! 
You save on food, electricity and up-keep! Your 
refrigerator is always at peak efficiency. Order 
your “de-frost-it” today... fits all electric re- 
ee. Only $9.50 Postpaid, ($10.25 W. of 
iss). 


For Real Xmas Spirit 


MUSICAL 
Church Window 


Adds genuine Xmas 

spirit to your home. 

Bronze finish shutters 

open slowly... you be- 

hold an inspiring 

Christmas scene in 

beautiful color, warm- 

ly itluminated...the 

soft strains of ‘Silent 

Night” chime out» 
pleasantly ...the shut- | : Fea 
ters close slowly, then: = wy 
again open slowly and en 

the reverently inspiring 
scene is unfolded again! Nothing you can buy 
will add a more significant holiday note to your 
home! 

The MUSICAL CHURCH WINDOW is a gem of 






molded sculpture in ivory plastic...a marvel 
of mechanical conception. Stands 10 inches 
high ... contains Swiss music unit. 


Get the benefit of this inspiring Christmas dec- 
oration throughout the entire holiday season! 
Order your MUSICAL CHURCH WINDOW now 
and be sure...Only $10.00! Use the coupon 
below to order... today! 


: TWO WONDERFUL ELECTRIC HEALTH AIDS 


HEATING PAD 


Superior quality...over 
100 variations of heat 
.-.- double thermostatic 
safety control... snap- 
fastened cover... easily 
removable for cleaning. 
HEAT SEALED WATER 
PROOF COVERING. FIRE- 
PROOF ASBESTOS INNER 
LINING. ...Only $9.50 
Postpaid! ($10.25 W. of Miss.) Order today. 





: GIFTSFOR GARDENERS : 


Give pruning shears 
..-a different and 
practical gift... 
packed in beautiful 
gift boxes. Here are 
2 combination sets 
-..@ach shear com- 
plements the work of 
the other. SET 218 
.+. perfect for the 
lady. Contains gen- 
eral pruning shear and 
popular florists model, 
which doubles as a 
household shear on 
jobs too tough for 
Ordinary scissors. Only 
$6.30. SET 8921 for 
the men...contains heavy duty slice cut shear 
and the 21c for lighter pruning and thinning. 
Only $5.50. Use coupon... order today! 
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VAPORIZER 


Finest on the market... rec- 
ommended by physicians 
everywhere. Produces sooth- 
ing, medicated vapors to re- 
lieve congestions due to colds 
and other minor irritations. 
Only $4.50...Postpaid. 
(5.00 W. of Miss.) Order 
now! 








Organic Products 


Dept. F-1052 235 Halsey St. Newark, N.J. 
Enclosed find check or money order. Please send the 
items | have checked below: 


sweens Vaporizer @ $4.50 ., Heating Pad @ 


$9.50 .....D-Frost-it @ $9.50 .....MUSICAL 
CHURCH WINDOW @ $10.00 ..... Pruning Set 
218 @ $6.30 .....Pruning Set 8921 @ $5.50 


(10-day money back guarantee on all items... add 
5% W. of Miss.) 
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plants to make compost from garbage, 
a valuable source of the much-needed 
organic matter. And now that a new 
currency has been established, work 
is also going ahead full-steam on 
plants that will convert sewage into 
fertilizer. No method of soil improve- 
ment is overlooked—the Experiment 
Station at Tiberias has even imported 
earthworms from America to help 
manufacture humus. Several wood 
chippers are in use, and sewage sludge 
produced in the city of Tel Aviv is 
being composted with garbage, saw- 
dust and other wastes, to produce the 
most energizing fertilizer possible. 

Many young Israelites receive their 
farm training in special schools in this 
country. One such, the Bachad Farm 
School in Jamesburg, New Jersey, com- 
bines religious training with a prac- 
tical farming education. Although 
the school’s 170-acre farm uses chem- 
ical fertilizers and sprays, they are 
highly interested in organics and the 
students are now constructing their 
first large-scale compost heap. 

They use wood wastes in their dairy 
barns and are trying practices like 
deep litter in their chicken houses. 
Mr. Shlomo Reutlinger, director of 
the school, spent a year working on 
an organic vegetable farm of 100 acres 
in Israel, where he learned valuable 
pointers on building up organic mat- 
ter, mulching, cover crops and using 
crop residues. Beekeeping, silage mak- 
ing and high egg production are top 
priority projects on the farm, whose 
students go to a religious-farming set- 
tlement in Israel at the completion of 
their one-year course. 

Says Mr. Reutlinger, ‘““There is no 
‘science lag’ in Israel. Farmers follow 
up research and experiments im- 
mediately, trying them out on their 
own farms in the most practical way 
possible.” New technical institutes, 
like the $5,000,000 Weizmann Insti- 
tute of Science, are conducting vital 
research. The Weizmann laboratories 
have found profitable plants, like cas- 
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tor beans and carob trees, which will 
grow in salty sand, thus eliminating 
the immediate necessity of months of 
flooding and reflooding thousands of 
acres to wash out the excessive salt 
there. Heat and irrigation means more 
diseases and pests, and the experiment 
stations are trying to find natural, in- 
expensive ways to conquer them. 
Israel will soon experience an agri- 
cultural boom even better than that 
of Biblical times. The need for a mili- 
tant group of organic-minded citizens 
is being met. Already a “Society for 
Natural Farming” has been formed. 
Israel is the hope of the Middle 
East. The Israeli have a religious, 
ethical outlook toward the soil and 
its protection that, embraced by or- 
ganics, can transform the miserable, 
starving environment of teeming mil- 
lions in that region of the world into 
a finer, healthier, nobler way of life. 


A Stone 
House That 
Anyone Can Build 


(Continued from page 16) 


$1,000. Mrs. Boylan chose a root cel- 
lar instead of a basement. Paul built 
the root cellar in the side of a hill 
and Lela keeps her home-canned 
fruits and vegetables as well as their 
organically-raised produce in it. They 
have excellent luck with everything 
but cabbages, and they expect to solve 
this by dipping them in paraffin to 
prevent the outer leaves from turning 
color. A root cellar should have an 
air vent and plenty of drainage. Direc- 
tions for making have been given in 
back issues of The Organic Gardening 
magazine. 

The first step in the house construc- 
tion was the digging of a trench be- 
low the Michigan frost line for the 
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foundation and of filling in this 
trench with stones and concrete. The 
stone and concrete walls were poured 
on this foundation. 

Forms of two-inch lumber were put 
up, with door and window casings 
built in the forms as Paul went along. 
Native field stones were dropped in 
the forms with the flat side out until 
the forms were full, then the concrete 
was mixed and poured and tamped 
down to fill any cracks between the 
stones. Not too much was done in a 
day, as the first thing that had to be 
done each morning was to move the 
forms up. Then with a stick with a 
rounded end, the excess concrete from 
the yesterday’s pouring was scraped 
off from between and around the 
stones to give them a better edge. 
Then the forms were again filled with 
stones, the outside ones laid in, the 
concrete was poured and allowed to 
set until the next morning when the 
process was completed. 

Both the living room and porch 
fireplaces were made the same way. 
For the interior one, first the circulat- 
ing fireplace lining was set in place. 
Then the forms were built around it 
and the fireplace was built as were 
the walls except that fancy, mica- 
flaked rocks for frontal decoration 
were set in more carefully, a finer 
grade of concrete was used and the 
excess was scraped off with greater 
care. Planks, which were later walnut- 
stained, were placed horizontally at 
various heights across the front and 
in the sides to give shape and to taper 
the fireplace to the chimney, also to 
hold plants and books. 

The fireplace on the front porch, 
which will later be used for an out- 
door living room when screened, was 
made by using fire bricks in place of 
the heatilator. Then it was done the 
same as the walls. Each fireplace has 


its flue, and the double chimney was’ 


poured as were the walls. The kitchen 
chimney was also poured the same 
Way. 
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Hybro-Tite He 
cme Hold Up 
Through the Heat 


Is you're following approved or- 
ganic methods of building up your 
soil, in the expectation of growing 
crops more resistant to droughts, 
you'll want to try Hybro-Tite on 
your grasslands this Fall. 


Hybro-Tite, the finely ground 
hybrid granite with its rare com- 
bination of potash plus 19 other 
nutrients and trace elements, may 
be just what you need to put your 
soil in condition to do a better 
plant-feeding job next season. 


Apply it as soon as you can—the 
sooner the better. It’s never too 
early or too late—for Hybro-Tite 
is a natural soil conditioner that 
works with the weather and the 
soil acids to release nutrients to 
feed your crops. 


“Pastures Held Up 
Better Than Most” 
Says Georgia Grower 


Reporting on results on his Sparta, 
Georgia, farm, a prominent Ohio 
physician and land owner**, says 
pastures conditioned with Hybro- 
Tite and Calphos “held up better 
than most pastures in the county.” 
In addition, says this well-known 
grower, Hybro- Tite “certainly 
helped my legume Hairy Vetch 
last winter.” 


For more information about 
Hybro-Tite, the newest approved 
organic soil conditioner . . . the 
soil conditioner now under test by 
organic farmers throughout the 
country ... send your name and 
address on a post card to: 


POTASH ROCK CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Lithonia, Georgia 


*A trade-mark of Potash Rock 


**Nome on request 


f America 
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Door and window frames were made 
on the power tools and set in as the 
walls went up. They were made from 
two-inch pine. After the walls were 
up, leveled, and thoroughly set, and 
the studding raised for the rooms, the 
joists were laid. Both studding and 
joists were made from 2x4’s. Then the 
2x6 roof rafters were laid. The chim- 
neys were then built to the roof level, 
and the roof boards nailed to the 
rafters. Then the forms were put up 
and the chimneys finished. A heavy 
90 pound roll roofing was laid and 
eave troughs put on each side and 
connected to the soft water cistern. 

Then the house was wired and the 
all-concrete floor begun. A cold air 
duct was made which ran along under 
the floor from its opening at the rear 
of the house to one side of the intake 
of the ventilating fireplace. An elec- 
tric fan was fastened in this duct to 
circulate the warm air. 

The cement floors in some of the 
rooms were colored with cement color 
as they were poured, then a glazed 
finish was applied to make a perma- 
nent flooring. They clean easily, look 
like tile and no rugs or linoleum is 
needed. 

The next job was to furr the inside 
of the stone walls. This was done by 
nailing strips of inch boards so they 
would be against the walls in such a 
way that the wallboard could be nail- 
ed to them. Four-foot plywood was 
used for the lower inside walls with 
insulating wallboard from there to 
the ceiling, which was kept at 714 feet 
to conserve heat. The ceiling was 
finished with 16-inch insulating 
squares which were attached with 
metal clips. On top of the ceiling in 
the attic, Paul ran the rock wool 
strips for insulation. Openings were 
left in each end of the attic for ven- 
tilation, these openings coming under 
the front and back porch roofs so they 
are protected from the elements. 

Paul did the interior finishes with 
his power tools, electric saw, jointer, 
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sander, drill press and shaper. Doors 
were bought from the lumber yard, 
everything else was made by hand on 
the tools. He had sorted his pine, 
using culls for roof boards, and he 
now used the clear pieces for window 
and door frames and casings, kitchen 
cupboards, and built-in bookcases and 
desk. Cupboard doors were made of 
Y4-inch plywood set in mitered and 
grooved lumber which he milled and 
shaped himself. 

Plumbing consists of lavatory, stool 
and shower in the bathroom, and 
deep-well double sink and hot water 
heater in the kitchen. Heating comes 
from the large stone fireplace and a 
combination range in the kitchen. 
The kitchen is modern in design, the 
refrigerator is supplemented with a 
winter one in a lower cupboard which 
has an outside adjustable door to let 
in cool air as needed. 

Homesteading activities include the 
setting out of nearly every kind of 
fruit and nut tree on their 20 acres, 
the trees being mulched and cared for 
organically. They put evergreens on 
the hillsides for beauty, erosion stop- 
page and soil builders, and the scene 
from Lela Boylan’s kitchen windows 
when the Colorado Blue Spruce trees 
are covered with snow can only be 
duplicated on the prettiest Christmas 
cards you ever saw. The trees are full 
of birds who do their part in keeping 
insect life where it belongs. 

The land is dotted with small 
mulched gardens, where vegetables, 
flowers and all kinds of small fruits 
are grown. There are parks for their 
ducks, geese-and chickens and hutches 
for their Angora rabbits, who will 
furnish the wool which will later be 
spun on the spinning wheel for warm 
clothing for the family. 

Their own bees pollinate the fruit 
trees and furnish the sweetening for 
their table and cooking, the honey re- 
placing white sugar. Compost heaps 
and boxes of earthworms under a tree, 
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Good News for Your Hair! 








TWO-WAY 
NATURAL 
HAIR TREATMENT 
MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE, oe nara! tar tram 








Here is a scientific but entirely natural and organic in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery gray—bru- 
reparation for care of - om and scalp. Formu- nette becomes rich natural brown—black becomes blue 
ted from _a base of Lanolin, Cholesterol, black—red becomes golden red). Your hair color is 

Carotene, Wheat Germ on "(ievmene- E factor) ons unchanged...but all the natural highlights are 

Methionene (many authorities state this element accentuated. Ideal for men, women, children. Three 

essential in eliminating hair-splitting and an hy convenient sizes: 

MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE not only tends for 4 os. (60-day supply) ......+-++0+.- $1.75 

healthier hair, but has proven ideal as a hair groom. 8 oz. (120-day supply) ....--eeeeeeee 3.00 

Helps rid the scalp of unsightly dandruff, scalp 16 oz. (Jumbo Family Size) .......... . 

irritation. Also brings out all the natural highlights Try this new aid to beautiful, ” noaithy hair! 

= * . . 
VIBRA TONE HAIR BRUSH sua Tingling Care of Scalp and Hair 
NEW!...a brush for care of both hair and scalp! 


Entirely new idea... stainless steel bristles (round 
tips) anchored in foam rubber. Gives firm yet 
amazingly gentle ‘‘vibrating’’ action as you st 
your hair. Or press brush firmly until bristles meet 
scalp, move handle gently. Then watch how fast the 
“‘vibrating’’ action loosens itching dandruff, makes 
scalp feel alive ons walnut a.) A are 
one piece... soli walnut. rist an - pg 
NEW and DIFFERENT! are. ftainieai ‘steel "rust-proof. Easy’ to tle 

made to last a lifetime. “Order one for se somber 
of family. Only $1.00 each or 8 for §2. 





On Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies 
If Not Available...Order Direct Postpaid @ Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A 


/ 





PALIN 


One of the Best-Known Names in the American Health Field 
Department 10-F 1445 First Avenue New York 21, New York 
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and more non-migrating varieties un- 
der the rabbit hutches provide humus 
for the soil-building program which is 
always going on at the Boylans, and 
these activities furnish the natural 
cycle for normal and natural living. 

A Lee mill grinds their organically- 
raised flours for their breads and pas- 
tries. This led to the sale of these 
grains to members of the well-known 
Organic Soil Builders Club, of which 
the Boylans are charter members, and 
also led to the purchase of Mrs. Boy- 
lan’s superb whole grain bread by 
club members and friends. To meet 
demand, they were forced to build a 
bakery for stone-ground, organically- 
raised whole-grain breads which are 
now shipped, along with the flours 
and breakfast cereal, all over the 
country. 

The Boylans various activities are 
self-supporting as well as furnishing 
the food for their family. That their 
way of life is a healthy one is shown 
by the fact that they carry on these 
various industries at home as well as 
helping with all community affairs’ 
club work and they always have time 
to help out others. They are healthy, 
happy and brimming with ideas, the 
two of them doing the work of any 
four young people. 

Yes, if you want to homestead a few 
acres, build an inexpensive but mod- 
ern home, raise your own food the 
organic way, and be busy, healthy and 
independent, then follow the example 
set by the Boylans. 





NOTE 


Many readers have written to us for 
more information on the seed called 
Alfalfa Nomad. As soon as The Or- 
ganic Farmer gathers all the informa- 
tion that is available on this subject 
it will be passed on to the readers. 
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The 
re re 4 
Myth 


(Continued from page 23) 


depending primarily upon the organ- 
ic matter content of the soil. 
Following this one-sided soil salva- 
tion gospel, we are getting into trou- 
ble. Rather than use more logical, 
efficient methods of increasing the 
nitrogen of the soil such as by grow- 
ing leguminous and other green ma- 
nure crops and using animal manures 
and composts, farmers began to use 
such substances as sodium nitrate. 
This seemed a happy solution as it 
was found that the plants readily took 
up the nitrogen and responded with 
much higher yields. But the farmer 
was unaware that the element sodium 
was not being taken up in equal 
amounts by the plant and, therefore, 
began to accumulate unused in the 
soil, as it might be expected by stu- 
dents of soil science, it began to “de- 
flocculate” the soil, tearing down the 
spongy “crumb” structure of the soil. 
Thus, aeration was severely reduced, 
along with biological activity and 
rains tended to run off the land rather 
than soak in. To further aggravate 
the situation the farmer was so grati- 
fied at former results of the highly 
soluble sodium nitrate and other simi- 
lar fertilizers that he couldn't see the 
forest for the trees and found it much 
more convenient to forget about crop 
rotations, green manure crops, ma- 
nure and compost application and 
other established and time-proven 
methods of maintaining soil fertility. 
The new method of using concentrat- 
ed fertility, nicely sacked, was much 
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easier to handle and quicker in re- 
action upon the plant and though the 
farmer noticed his land was more 
compact after a few years and harder 
to get a plow into than before, he 
shrugged it off, abandoning the tried 
and true, though sometimes laborious, 
methods used in former years, follow- 
ing the doctrine of expediency, for- 
getting or ignoring the long range 
benefits of the more natural methods 
formerly used. 

The results? Well, many know the 
story of the national soil erosion 
survey made in 1938 which disclosed 
an appalling loss of soil fertility over 
the entire nation. The 1938 Yearbook 
of Agriculture, Soils and Men, gives 
this story in detail. Giant government 
reservoirs are being silted in so rapid- 
ly that after another decade or two— 
before a child can grow to maturity— 
they will be completely filled with silt 
and therefore useless. Where does the 


silt come from which leads to this? 
From the farms and ranches of those 
who have adopted the doctrine of ex- 
pediency of “results quick regardless 
of long range and ultimate effects.” 
Witness the increased insect and dis- 
ease problem on every hand and the 
many new plagues such as virus dis- 
eases which were never heard of be- 
fore the N-P-K era. 

The remedy seems to consist of 
many factors, but the main principle, 
more fundamental than all others, 
overshadowing personal, sociological, 
political or any other considerations, 
seems to be the following: to adopt 
and put into practice whatever mea- 
sures are necessary to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil by the most logical 
and efficient methods possible so that 
it will produce not only good yields of 
crops but also that these yields be of 
high quality as well and that these 
be produced relatively free from in- 
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24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD HEATERS 


—e— 
Many Ashley Users Say They 


SAVE 50% 
and MORE ON FUEL 




















Time-tested and proven in coldest states. You should build but one fire a season, refuel on 
average every 12 hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. Tremendous heating capacity, many 
heating cntire homes, schools, stores. Wood burns clean—less soot and grime. Users say 
Ashley heats from floor up, gives safe 24-hour heat. Burns all types wood successfully. Hard- 
wood recommended. See your Ashley dealer today. If none is near you, write for free details. 
WE will ship from nearest warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. Print name and address plainly. 


Over 3,000 retailed from one city. 


Dealerships available — Dealers write us 


HEAT WITH WOOD THE AVAILABLE FUEL 
ASHIEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 
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sects and diseases without having to 
resort to the use of poisonous sub- 
stances toxic to beneficial soil organ- 
isms and humans, and last, that this 
production continue, not for just a 
few years until the soil is “worn out” 
but indefinitely, from generation to 
generation. 

Reaching this objective involves a 
knowledge of what practices and 
measures keeps a soil truly fertile, the 
will and energy to put these practices 
into effect, and the turning of a deaf 
ear to the man who has a short cut 
to offer which in the end will prove 
disastrous to the land’s productive 
power. This includes the abandon- 
ment of such one-sided, incomplete 
practices as applying mineral fertiliz- 
ers only, whether rock phosphate or 
others, as these depend upon the 
living things of the soil and aeration 
of the soil for maximum use by the 
plant; it also includes the use of cul- 
tural practices which will make min- 


eral fertilizers available to the plant 
through encouraging growth of living 
things of the soil by putting organic 
matter into this soil through cover 
crops, green manures, animal ma- 
nures, composts and mulching. 


Notice 


Every month there are a num- 
ber of letters that must go un- 
answered because of incomplete 
addresses or no addresses at all. 
Perhaps you are one of these 
readers and you are wondering 
why you have had no reply to 
your questions. If this is the case, 
we suggest that you repeat your 
questions and we will make 
every effort to give you a prompt 
answer. 








time to compost autumn ‘wastes 
Decide to Use B.C. A. Starting Now 


BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


Yes, this is truly free compost time. Autumn 
wastes ...leaves, plant resid lawn ci 





and many others .. . offers tons of composting ma- 
terialk—FREE! And conveniently in time for you to 
make compost that will give you prize vegetables, 
blue ribbon flowers, NEXT SPRING. The difference 
between just another garden and a really deli 
ful organic garden depends on what you do NOW, 
when tons of free organic matter are at your 
disposal. 
And you do not need manure for really fine com- 
post. Just add B.C.A. (Bacterial Compost Activator) 
to any vegetable or animal waste. This rich, black 
activator, laden with essential bacteria, gives you 
important biological balance and control—whether 
you compost in heaps or sheet compost. 

PLAY SAFE WITH COMPOST—ORDER B.C.A. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, pest. F-1052 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. 


Eanieeed find cheek or oe eraars please send the units 
f B. C. A. I've checked belo 


4 1 unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1. 20 W. of Miss.) 
() 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
(2 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 
() 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 
Each unit is enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 


City 
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Insects 
And their 


Enemies 


(Continued from page 25) 


sects. The horse guard catches flies 
to feed to her young. 

She rears her progeny in nests she 
digs in sandy, loose soil. Ordinarily 
she spends two days in excavating and 
finishing a nest. She tunnels into the 
earth for about eighteen inches and at 
the end of the passageway she makes 
a small chamber where she lays one 
egg. When she has finished excavat- 
ing the nest, she has heaped up a 
large pile of sand outside the entrance. 
This she is careful not to leave as a 
tell-tale marker to the portal of the 
nest. The horse guard carefully closes 
the entrance with sand and then scat- 
ters the heap of diggings, thoroughly 
smoothing the surface of the soil 
around the nest. Only she can find 
the nest. 

The egg hatches within two days. 
Then the horse guard begins bringing 
in flies, one at a time, to feed the 
grub. She cruises over the surround- 
ing territory, looking for flies of a 
suitable size. She catches the flies in 
the air and stings them to death. 

She grasps the fly between her legs 
and carries it to the entrance of the 
nest. The young larvae begin eating 
the freshly killed fly at once. She will 
continue bringing one fly at a time 
until the offspring will eat no more 
and is fully grown. ; 

In April and May we are almost 
certain to find the asparagus beetle 
coming out of hibernation in our 
asparagus beds. The pretty, checkered 
beetle appears almost as soon as the 
first asparagus spears thrust their way 
above ground. It begins at once to 
gnaw the tender buds at the tips of 
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Put Nature to Work NOW 






Equipment 
Now for an 
-E Rotary Tiller 


Rotary Till your soil this fall 
. let Nature work for you 

all winter . . . enjoy richer, 
easier-working soil in spring 
bigger, better crops next 
year! Choose your M-E now 
or — it's scientifically designed — 
—<—_ ~ the only rotary tiller with 
ra variable wheel and rotor speeds 


P for controlled aggregation and 

812-63 all-purpose, non-winding, 

fm guaranteed tines, See your deal- 

, J? er or write direct (giving full 

Ye oe details) to trade-in your old 
Wes power tools on a new M-E. 

7” $lewan let us tell you about 15 work- 

saving attachments, too! 

ALJ ——, 
* FREE BOOKLET | ,Sta 
off) Fully illustrated. Write | & 

M-E, 325 Marion St.. es. 
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South Milwouvkee, Wis | RoTaRy 
| NuUsas 
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CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 





Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
_ Coupon t today. 

== a= asp 


HAVAHART, %- “A, Water *. Ossining, N. Y. 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 
5 











Strickler’s Money-Making Chicks & Poults 


Big Type Heavy Laying White Leghorns; Golden Cornish- 
Hamp Cross; Fast Growing Rock-Red Cross; Baby Beef 
Type White Rocks and New Hampshires TURKEY 
POULTS: Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Small 
Whites. Big hatches Chicks and Poults each week 
Straight run or sexed, as wanted. Prepaid delivery. New 
money saving prices and circular free. 


Strickler Poultry Farms, Sheridan 9, Pa. 











the spears and a few days later com- 
mences egg laying. It crawls over the 
spears, carefully studding them with 
bright orange eggs. Within 10 days 
the eggs should hatch and produce a 
horde of fat grubs, which will feed on 
the asparagus stems and the feathery 
leaves as they branch and unfold. 

If we look closely however, we will 
see that many of the eggs—sometimes 
nearly all—will not hatch. For scarcely 
has the asparagus beetle finished her 
laying when her chief enemy appears. 
It is a minute wasp, which is smaller 
than the asparagus beetle’s egg itself. 
The wasp sets to work at once to de- 
stroy the eggs. 

This wasp does not eat all the eggs 
she encounters. Some must serve to 
receive her own eggs. She carefully 
inserts her ovipositor just beneath the 
surface of these eggs, taking care not 
to break up the contents, and deposits 
one, two, or three of her eggs in each. 
She leaves the asparagus beetle eggs 
apparently intact. Only a minute 
wound shows where each has been 
punctured. 

The eggs of the asparagus beetle 
containing the wasp eggs hatch norm- 
ally, and produce fat grubs in no way 
different, at least externally, from 
those that hatch from unmolested 
eggs. The grubs grow to maturity in 
three to five weeks. They then leave 
the asparagus plants and drop to the 
ground, where they form cells in 
which to pupate, just as do normal 
beetle larvae. Once the cells *have 
been formed, however, the larvae of 
the wasp, which have remained within 
the bodies of the beetle grubs all these 
wecks, begin to grow. They feed vora- 
ciously within the bodies of the grubs 
and reduce them to tattered, lifeless 
remnants in a week or so. The larvae 
now occupy the cells that should 
have contained developing asparagus 
beetles. Only a week later they finish 
their pupal development and are 
ready to emerge as adults. The adults 
then come out of the soil and are 
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ready to carry on their work of de- 
stroying asparagus beeiles. 

If the wasp should reach maturity 
within the beetle cells in the late fall, 
they will remain there, as fully grown 
larvae or pupae, through the winter. 
The following spring the adults will 
emerge only a few days after the 
asparagus beetles have come out of 
hibernation. 

These destroyers of the asparagus 
beetles are a race of Amazons. So ef- 
ficient have they become that even the 
uncertainties of courtship have been 
eliminated. Their tribe goes on gen- 
eration after generation laying un- 
fertilized eggs, which produce only 
females. 

When the Japanese beetle became 
established in the United States, it 
multiplied rapidly because it was 
living here without the enemies that 
keep it in check in the orient. An in- 
tensive search was made in Japan, 
Korea, and eastern China for native 
parasites of the beetles. One of the 
most promising was Tiphia popillia- 
vora, which has been established from 
Connecticut to Virginia. 

The adults of Tiphia are shining 
black wasps, each about three-fourths 
of an inch long. They emerge in 
August to mate and feed on the nectar 
and pollen of flowers. Then when a 
female is ready to begin laying her 
eggs, she flies to an area infested with 
Japanese beetle grubs and burrows 
under the sod to find them. When she 
locates a suitable one, she approaches 
it from the rear, grasps it firmly, and 
crawls over its back until her head is 
level with his head. The grub does a 
good bit of squirming, but seldom 
succeeds in escaping from this determ- 
ined wasp. Thrusting the end of her 
abdomen around the side of the grub’s 
body and between its legs, the Tiphia 
stings it several times on the ventral 
side of its thorax. As soon as she 
strikes the vital thoracic nerve center, 
the grub ceases its struggling and be- 
comes inert. 
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The Tiphia rasps the skin between 
the fifth and sixth abdominal seg- 
ments with the end of her abdomen, 
to make a smooth, soft spot for the 
egg she will presently lay there. She 
then glues an egg to the abdomen of 
the grub, and proceeds to gnaw its 
leg lapping up the body fluid that 
oozes from the wound. 

The grub revives in about 30 min- 
utes and begins to feed on the grass 
roots. The Tiphia egg hatches in five 
to eight days, depending on the tem- 
perature. Each time the Tiphia larvae 
molts, the old mandibles are left im- 
bedded in the skin of the grub, and a 
new feeding puncture is made with 
the fresh set of mandibles. The skins 
of the successive larval stages remain 
beneath the larval like pad. During 
the fifth stage, the Japanese beetle 
grub finally succumbs. Then the 
larva quickly devours the grub’s en- 
tire body, leaving only the head and 
legs. It even eats its own old, shed 
skins, as their usefulness has passed. 

On the warm humid evenings of 
late spring, crowds of May beetles, 
or June beetles, come flying to outside 
lights. They circle erratically about 
the globes. Or they find a resting place 
nearby, settle down, and remain quiet- 
ly staring into the hypnotizing glare. 
If they are disturbed they fall awk- 
wardly to the ground and lie there 
thrashing and kicking their legs, but 
they soon recover and fly up to rejoin 
the throng about the lights. 

Often they are not alone. Among 
them we may see their enemy, the 
Pyrgota fly. The flight of the May 
beetles is bumbling, but the Pyrgotas 
move swiftly and surely. One will fly 
into the swarm of beetles and, singling 
out a fat female, will make a lightning- 
swift jab with her stilettolike oviposi- 
tor and thrust an egg inside the body 
ol the beetle. The Pyrgota strikes 
through the tender skin on the back, 
which is exposed only at times the 
May bectle spreads her wings in flight. 
The stricken beetle drops to the 
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There's a SIZE for your farm 


FIVE rugged, all-purpose cutters in 60’, 
80", 114” widths — standard and hy- 
draulic lift models. They cut, shred, 
and mulch for stalk cutting, pasture 
mowing, clearing land, or shredding 
cover crops! Adjust to 14” height. Adds 
speed to every farming operation! 

@ Any power take-offl 

@ Heavy safety shield! 


@ Triple V-belt drivel 
@ All Timken bearings! 


See it at your dealers, or write 


WOOD BROS. MFG. CO. OP Sctinors 








This portable compost grinder separates 
trash from want material, grinds 
tough organic matter, wet or dry, 
through roller screens, mixes earth with 
compost as you like it. Sold with or 
without motor. Write for name of near- 
est dealer and free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











ground instantly, but soon seems to 
recover. She rejoins the others in 
their flight about the light or flies 
away to engage in the normal noc- 
turnal activities of such beetles—feed- 
ing on succulent foliage or mating. 

When daylight returns, the beetle 
burrows beneath the soil to pass the 
day. The following night she again 
emerges from her underground shel- 
ter. But already her time is growing 
short, for the egg within the body will 
hatch within four or five days. When 
the egg hatches the young Pyrgota 
larvae feeds on the fluids and fat re- 
serve within the body of the beetle, 
growing rapidly and sapping its 
strength. Meanwhile the Pyrgota 
larvae, having consumed nearly all 
the body fluids and fat, boldly attacks, 
the May beetle and swiftly kills it. 

The Pyrgota flies and the May 
beetles are not very well synchronized. 
A new generation of Pyrgotas appears 
each year, but the beetles require 
three years to complete a generation. 
Some May beetles emerge each spring, 
as the various broods overlap, but 
some broods are much more numerous 
than others. The Pyrgota flies are not 
the only enemies of May beetles; there 
are several other species that harass 
them. 

Anyone who raises cabbages or 
other cruciferous vegetables is sure to 
become acquainted with the cabbage 
maggot. We set out young plants in 
the spring and expect them to grow 
vigorously, but they wilt and collapse 
instead. When we pull one up we find 
the roots and lower stem a flabby 
bundle of macerated and rotting tis- 
sue. Cabbage maggots are tunneling 
through this nauseous mess. 

The Rove beetle is the main enemy 
of the cabbage maggot and is less than 
a quarter of an inch long having a 
slender black body and brown legs. 
In the soil these interesting little 
creatures construct a series of inter- 
connecting tunnels between tiny sub- 
terranean chambers. In this cozy laby- 
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rinth the beetles carry on their affairs. 

The adult beetles feed on cabbage 
maggots or on any other fly maggots 
in the soil. They are ruthless preda- 
tors and will attack and eat maggots 
much larger than themselves. They 
hunt singly or in small groups through 
the soil, and when they find a maggot 
they attack it and tear open its sides, 
and feed upon it. 

In a season as many as 80 per cent 
of the cabbage maggots in a field may 
fall victim to the aggressive beetles. 


Trapping 
Winter 
Profits 


(Continued from page 29) 


October is the best time to scout 
around. The animals are building or 
hunting for winter quarters then, and 
leave the most tracks and signs. 

Then get your equipment ready. 
One-half your traps should be No. | 
(for mink, muskrat and skunk), one- 
quarter No. 2 (for fox and ’coon), 
and the rest No. 3 (for badgers, bob- 
cats and coyotes). Boil them for a 
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“‘Why don’t you just put in a cover crop 
and forget about it!”’ 
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couple of hours in water containing 
wood chips or ashes or walnut shucks. 
(his removes the grease and dyes 
them a dull black that fools the ani- 
mals. ‘Then dip them in boiling water 
with a film of beeswax on top. The 
resulting thin coat of wax will pre- 
vent rust all season. 

October is also a good time to cut 
your trap stakes and build your cub- 
bies or bait houses, so they'll be weath- 
ered by the time you’re ready to use 
them. Cubbies are made of rocks, 
logs or brush and are about two feet 
by one, with the top covered and one 
end open. Pre-bait them with fish, or 
pieces of squirrel, skunk or rabbit for 
a month before setting traps in them, 
so the skunks or opposums you're 
after will be used to getting food 
there. 

Muskrats live either in dome-like 
heaps of grass and sticks, or burrow 
into stream banks below the water- 
line. Like mink and ‘coons, they 
spend much time searching for food 


along the edges of streams, so set your 
traps. there Make blind sets by 
placing traps wherever a log or stone 
forces the animal to enter the water. 
Set the trap in water not over two 
inches deep and cover it with wet 
leaves. Whenever you make a water 
set, wire the trap chain to a stake and 
drive the stake the full length of the 
chain out into deep water; a trapped 
animal will always plunge toward 
deep water, where the weight of the 
trap will drown him. 

The shallow water at the foot of 
muskrat “slides”’—places where they 
slide down steep banks to enter the 
water—are also good places for sets. 
‘Rats rest on logs or rocks rising from 
the water, too, so place traps there, 
covering them with mud or leaves. 
And bait cubbies in the water are 
good for mink and ‘coon. Bait them 
with fresh or canned fish. 

Wherever you find floating masses 
of freshly cut grass, there you'll find a 
‘rat den. To locate the entrance, wade 
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10-10-10—WAS APPLIED 


THROUGH DRILL AT TIME OF PLANTING AT THE RATE 


OF 225 Ibs. 


per acre. COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND MAR- 


LAND MIXED 50-50 AND APPLIED AT THE RATE OF 225 


lbs. per ACRE. 
HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 


Phone 70 


GILMAN, ILLINOIS 
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Earthworms — Their 
Propagation by Thomas J. 
Barrett. Tells how to prop- 
agate earthworms — their 
help in building fine, fer- 
tile topsoil. Paper, 60 pp. 
$1.00 


Intensive 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 


trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 

acre English farm where 

the organic method has 

proven its superiority over 

farming with chemicals. 

Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by J. 
Horace McFarland, Horti- 
cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the 
rose. Many full-page pho- 
tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
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Dept. 10-F Emmaus, Pa. 
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along the bank and probe it with the 
toe of your boot. Set your trap just 
inside the entrance. 


Hollow trees or logs, dens, straw 
stacks, rock crannies and abandoned 
woodchuck holes are favorite homes 
of skunk, civet, opossum and weasel. 
Put your traps as near the entrance 
as possible, with the stake out the 
length of the chain. Pieces of bloody 
meat make good bait. Raccoons live 
in the same kinds of homes and are 
easily lured by chunks of fish or pieces 
of bread spread with honey and mo- 
lasses. Never cut down a raccoon den 
tree—it’s money in the bank. 

You'll need a good .22 rifle or pistol 
to dispatch trapped animals, especi- 
ally skunks. And always wear gloves 
when handling traps—few animals will 
go near a trap that has human scent 
on it. 

Mr. Reynard, the wily old fox, is 
especially cautious. Trail sets, with 
the trap slightly buried and a few 
drops of fox lure sprinkled on a stump 
or rock placed about a foot from the 
trap, will usually get him. 

Most farmers do their own casing 
and stretching. To case an animal, 
slit the fur from the hind legs to the 
root of the tail, the tail on the under- 
side to the tip (to remove the bone) , 
then peel the skin down over the body 
and off at the tip of the nose. Use a 
sharp knife and make quick, clean 
cuts around the ears and eyes. 

Egg case or orange crate slats make 
good stretchers, or you can buy ready- 
made ones. They should be the same 
shape as, and slightly larger than the 
hide, to take out all wrinkles. Nail 
the hide on with common 3-d nails, 
skin side out, then scrub it well with 
a cloth till it’s clean and mellow. 
Hang in a cool, dry place—never use 
sun, salt or alum for curing skins— 
until they are perfectly dry. 

There are a lot more tricks and 
techniques to running a good trap- 
line. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
and your trapping equipment dealer 
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has material on the subject. But ob- 
servation of the animals’ habits, 
coupled with experience, is the best 
way to profits. And remember, al- 
ways leave enough animals to breed 
—you don’t want to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 


Feeding 
Orchard 
Trees 


(Continued from page 27) 


be added to the soil; and that means 
almost everywhere. Basic slag also may 
be used, but preferably not on alkaline 
soils, since it contains much lime. A 
slow but steady supply of that essential 
plant food is provided to the roots. 
The fine particles are gradually de- 
composed by natural organic acids in 
the soil. At no one time is much of 
the material in soluble form. One 
adequate application of such a min- 
eral phosphate lasts for five to ten 
years in tree feeding. 

Similarly, finely ground granite 
rock, glauconite, and greensand are 
suppliers of potassium. In many areas, 
there is not enough mineral potas- 
sium in the soil to supply thriving 
crops or trees. It, too, must be pro- 
vided by man. These potassium bear- 
ing rock materials provide that es- 
sential nutrient in the same slow, 
steady way. 

An average application of phos- 
phate rock would be one-half ton per 
acre; of potash rock three-quarters 
ton. Both should be placed fairly 
deep in the soil, near the feeding root 
zone. Like limestone, these rock prod- 
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Sunflower Stalks 3” Thick 
Fail to Slow the KEMP 


POWER SOIL and COMPOST 
SHREDDER! 


All kinds of sod, manure, peat and vege- 
table matter including 3” thick, fibrous sun- 
flower stalks were quickly and thoroughly 
shredded by a Kemp at a demonstration in 


Black Mountain, N. C 


The speed of the 
Kemp saves hours 
of costly labor— 
actually pays for 
itself in a short 
time. Soil or com- 
post texture is ad- 
justable. Models 
range from 2 cu. 
yds. and up ca- 
pacity per hour; 
may be gas or 
electric driven or 





your own power 
Attachment shown shreds leaves take-off. Writefor 
_~ *F¥ - -- (-— matter ¢ylj informationto: 


Dealer Territory , 


KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 6, 1027 E. 20th Street Erie, Pa. 


ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


1F you are still chasing your Bi-6 or 7A model 
— “‘aeross the field and half-way back again’’ 
~ ean stop it after you have placed the 
a r shift lever into neutral; = when it comes to 
}., B., machine yee rack’’ nearly 
me in your ? ne twisting and jerking the 
machine around; or if you have to wait for springs 
to wind on the Bi-7 model;—YOU can free your- 
self of all this ‘chasing’, ‘‘bone-crac 
waiting for ty Ay to wind wu by installing the 
Automatic Dr ur machine. 
Ask your Rototiller Yealer for a demonstration of 
the Drives, or write direct for descriptive literature to 


Automatic Drive Co., 

















P. O. Box 555 


TREES | 


id au at lanting time. 
at planting 
pal List write Box-37-J 
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Saginaw, Michigan 




















For Bigger, Better Crops 


Our process of surface-composting produces 
billions 6f beneficial bacteria and also growth- 
promoting hormones. The result—a superior 
product, ready for immediate use. 

Ask your Garden Supply Dealer 


Write us for folder B 


HYPER-HUMUS CO.,NEWTON, N. J. 








ucts move downward through the soil 
at only about two inches per year. 
(hus, proper plowing under or disk- 
ing in deeply is far more beneficial 
than merely top dressing. The time 
to create the proper phosphate and 
potassium balance in an orchard is be- 
fore setting the trees, or at least be- 
fore establishing a heavy cover crop. 
Lime, phosphate, and potassium be- 
ing generally accounted for, what else 
is needed? There is that all-important 
gadabout, nitrogen. Good humus in 
the soil means good nitrogen. But 
seldom do our soils have enough 
humus to provide all the nitrogen 
that fruit trees require. Help is need- 
ed, through continually building up 
humus and supplying nitrogenous 
materials. Manures and composts and 
organic wastes are the great standbys, 
used at the rate of 10 to 15 tons per 
acre. Of course they supply many 
nutrients, but are most famous for 
their nitrogen value. They can be 
spread on the surface, but are better 
worked in moderately, for nitrogen, 
unlike most other plant foods, likes 
to travel. Through decomposition, it 
soon becomes soluble, and starts on 
its journey downward through the 
soil. Good conservation measures are 
needed, to see that it does not travel 
laterally as well—into the nearest 
creek or river, along with a generous 
part of the topsoil. That means con- 
touring, cover cropping, mulching. 
There are many other useful ma- 
terials, some especially important for 
their nitrogen-supplying ability. Ma- 
nures and composts also supply phos- 
phate, potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, and many trace elements. Leaf 
mold ranks with compost, usually 
having an acidifying effect to be con- 
sidered as well. Mushroom soil and 
sewage sludge are low-concentration 
organic materials, well worth using 
if transportation and handling costs 
are reasonable. 10 to 20 tons per acre 
would be normal application. Ground 
tobacco stems are a source of nitrogen 
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and potassium, and carry some other 
nutrients. Dried blood, cottonseed 
meal, castor pomace, and tankage, 
applied at one-half to one ton per 
acre, supply moderate slowly-available 
nitrogen and some other nutrients. 
Bone meal acts mainly like phosphate 
rock, also providing a little nitrogen. 
Wood ashes are high in potassium, 
and also have a liming effect. 

What about those trace elements? 
The lack of only a few pounds per 
acre of iron, manganese, boron, 
copper, or zinc in the soil can cause 
failure to an orchard. Soil analysis 
tells when these are lacking. In a 
well-managed orchard, there are or- 
dinarily no trace element deficiencies, 
because mineral-rich materials have 
been provided. Organic matter 
brought in for the orchard should 
have been grown on productive land, 
not on worn-out soils. That includes 
manure, compost, leaf mold, mulching 
material, and other animal and plant 
by-products. Most phosphate and 
potash rocks contain valuable im- 
purities in the form of trace elements. 
Thus, there is a double reason for 
including them in the soil building 
program. 

A soil rich in humus holds both 
major plant foods and trace elements 
in readily available form, and at the 
same time holds them against being 
leached out. A sick soil is usually one 
with low humus, in which the valuable 
elements are so locked up that they are 
not available even if present. Action 
by bacteria is almost at a standstill in 
such a soil. There is no use in pouring 
plant food into a poor-organic soil. 

Correct cover cropping is important 
in orchard management. Cover crops 
help hold the soil, prevent moisture 
loss, release nutrients, and build up 
valuable humus. Young trees prefer 
short-lived grass cover crops, such as 
rye or timothy, disked in every year 
and re-seeded. Mature apple trees 
like a thick surrounding cover of grass 
and legumes. Mature peach and 
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cherry trees prefer annual or biennial 
covers, such as ryegrass, or ryegrass 
and a legume. Whenever legumes are 
used, the seed should be inoculated, 
to ensure efficient nitrogen pro- 
duction. 

Mulching is often useful around the 
trees. It helps hold moisture, and pre- 
vents leaching and erosion. It encour- 
ages microbiological activity in the 
soil. Chopped legume hay makes a 
good mulch, particularly because of its 
high nitrogen content. Straw, ground 
corncobs, or sawdust may be used, 
but should be supplemented by a 
sprinkling of high nitrogenous ma- 
terial like dried blood, tankage, or 
rich plant wastes. practical way 
to use these coarse mulch materials is 
in the barn or barnyard, as absorbents 
for animal manure. Grass clippings 
should not be used alone, since they 
tend to form a mat. Liquid or com- 
posted garbage is good, and also can 
be mixed with coarser mulch ma- 
terials. Dried and washed seaweed 
makes a useful mulch, and is often 
rich in trace elements. 

The beginning orchardist may find 
the principles of fruit tree nutrition 
and soil balance seemingly involved. 
With experience, this impression 
should disappear. His first move 
toward experience is to find out what 
his soils need, proceeding then to 
build up his land and feed his trees 
accordingly. A competent fruit grower 
does not flounder around in ignorance 
or guesswork. 
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TERRA 


ORGANIC 
PLANT FOOD 


Gives you a Complete Supply 
Of Essential Plant Foods! 


There is no fertility without humus. 
Bacterra is bacterized humus... made from 
processed municipal wastes (pure garbage 
and sludge of Reading, Pa.), cocoa shells 
and other organic materials. Selected strains 
of bacteria, fungi, hormones and other 
microorganisms break down these natural 
organic materials into a rich, black, earthy 
humus. 


Natural rocks containing phosphorus, 
potassium and trace elements are added to 
the bacterized humus to give you added 
mineral strength and a complete plant food. 


With its rich humus content, Bacterra 
improves the physical structure of the soil 

.makes sandy soils more compact, clay 
soils more mellow. It gives you a soft, 
sponge-like soil that adds to water holding 
capacity. 


The acids formed by properly decom- 
posed Bacterra make available elements al- 
ready in the soil in locked-up state. The 
minerals and elements present in Bacterra 
in available form assure you of a complete 
supply of essential plant foods. 


BACTERRA IS ECONOMICAL 


Pe te Ee waderescereeeeea $ 1.00 
SO @ Gag ..... bun Faweeaee 2.25 
EE id can eee ee awe OF eae 3.00 
EN 6 ot og Calg Goa ea @ ieteeee ah 17.00 
Se HEY | é:2k:g aN otek 'oomcetoea 55.00 
We GED oes cuccsonceeses 47.00 


(all prices F.0.B. Reading, Pa.) 


Give Bacterra the tests where it counts 

.where it will prove beyond doubt that 
it’s the best soil conditioner and plant food 
on the market... right on your own land. 
Order yours today! 


BACTERRA 
CORPORATION 


(phone 5-3973) 


P.O. Box 931 Reading, Pa. 
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@ Bernarr MacFadden says: 


“Naturets are a “mild, 
pleasant and effective herb- 


other laxatives contain high- 
senna, cascara, etc,—Na- 


but are compounded only 


CONSTIPATED ? 


If discomforts exist, such as stomach ail- 
ments, headaches, that tired feeling, associ- 
ated with and resulting from a constipated 


NATURETS 


may probably assist in ultimately relieving 
these distressing symptoms. 

Naturets contain alfalfa, extract of aloes, 
rhubarb, peppermint, fenugreek, fennel seed, 


Order now: 100 tablets—$1; 600 for $5 


Write for quantity prices 


Dept. OF-10 1445 First Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 


ative which I highly 
mend because most 


tating ingredients like 
have none of these 
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from irritation of food 
stomach acid. THOMAR 


THOMAR OK 


185 TABLETS, $2.00 


MARTIN 


Quality Foods 
25 N. 10th St., Phila. 


ULCERS 
COLITIS 


ACID STOMACH 
diagnosed as such and due to hyper-acidity yet 
not in a serious stage, can be soothingly relieved 


roughage and excess 
OKRA TABLETS add 


comforting smoothage to food bulk and rough- 
age, thereby lessening irritation and distress. 
They help adsorb excess stomach acid that causes 
irritation. You may never know this blessed 
comfort until you try these tablets. 


RA TABLETS 


; BY MAIL, $2.20 


No C. O. D.’s Please 


DALE’S 


Since 1869 
7, Pa. WA 2-3480 








For free booklet (PAC 


SAVES up to 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot. (with character) . Mailable. 


) address 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
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rich food The complete 
pages by J. I. Rodale! 


RODALE 





Dept. 10-F 


SUNFLOWER SEED..The Miracle Food 


Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin- 


Cet your copy... today. 
Send 50c to: 


story in 60 interesting 


PRESS 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 6) 


of polio ten times as high as did troops 
in the United States, where much less 
DDT was used. 

Since insects are capable of develop- 
ing resistance to DDT, while we are 
not, I can’t help but wonder if there 
isn’t a distinct possibility that we may 
kill ourselves off through our own 
foolishness and leave the bugs to rule 
the world. According to this same 
doctor, we are building up in our 
bodies larger and larger amounts of 
these cumulative insecticide potsons 
that may one day result in terrific epi- 
demics of “mystery” diseases as viru- 
lent as the Black Plague of the Middle 
Ages. T. Arthur Powell 

Saunderstown, R. I. 


Drought In Southeast 


Dear Sir: 

The drought has had no particular 
adverse effects on the Eastern apple 
crops, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, so in my own business pros- 
pects I am not necessarily concerned. 

But apparently most all other crops 
have been hurt badly. This brings up 
the question in my mind of just how 
much less damage there might have 
been to these various crops, had the 
farmers all been operating under full 
organic methods. I presume there is 
no practical way whereby a real com- 
parison could be made over the af- 
fected areas, as between the effects 
and results on the crops produced on 
organic and non-organic farms. If it 
could be done in some impartial man- 
ner, I am sure of what the results 
would be and what a boost it would 
be for the organic methods. 

H. W. Farrell 
New York 


Believes Organic Farming 
Answer to Better Flavor 


The following letter was written to the editor of 
an unidentified New Jersey newspaper in response 
to an editorial claiming that peaches in Europe had 
better flavor than American peaches. 
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Dear Sir: 

Your “Peaches” editorial might 
have been directly slanted for our at- 
tention—we found it so interesting. If 
our peach season were not almost 
over, we would invite you to come 
over to try our organically raised 
peaches, dripping with juice. We will 
try to remember to invite you next 
year to see if they compare with those 
you had abroad. 

I’m afraid one of our difficulties is 
in the varieties which are propagated. 
Firm skin and good shipping qualities 
is what they think commercial growers 
want. However, I don’t think that is 
what the consumer wants at all. But 
who ever asks the poor consumer any- 
thing? Like ourselves, he has never 
had the chance to eat sweet, juicy 
fruit. Until we raised peaches our- 
selves, we never had the chance either. 

We have some problems with the 
orchard but we are working on them 
all the time. Trying to raise good fruit 
without artificial fertilizers or poison 
sprays still has a great appeal for us 
and some measure of success. That is 
why, like Mr. Isenburger, I was sur- 
prised and repelled by Mr. Pearson’s 
immoderate language in referring to 
organic gardeners as a “lunatic fringe.” 
He must surely understand that some 
over-emphasis always goes with new 
ideas which have to fight to be heard. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
the present propaganda for more or- 
ganic matter in the soil has come from 
the strong emphasis which the organic 
people place upon it. It is even amus- 
ing to note the change in the sales- 
talk of the chemical fertilizer people 
which now includes “plenty of organic 
matter and humus in the soil” where 
formerly a bag or as many as you could 
afford of their stuff was all you needed 
to raise prize crops. 

Last week, I heard Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan quoted over the 
radio. He said we were losing the 
battle of bugs. There were more bugs 
every year destroying food crops and 
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GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


VY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES 





212 Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N. J. 








Natural Rock aes 5 


rine GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
ESTERN PHOSPHATE RO 
Ideal es Organic farming and pn 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 221 Woodland, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 














“,..one of the important 
o> 


books of our time! 
—Los Angeles Times 





Written by the pioneer of the 
American 
J. 1. Rodale, editor of "Organic Car- 
dening and The Organic Farmer. 
Required reading for everyone in- 
terested in learning the sapate 
method. 225 pages, only $3.5 
Postpaid. Order yours today! 


Rodale Press, Box 10-F, Emmaus, Pa. 


BETTER THAN FERTILIZER ! 


ActivO is remarkably useful for energizing, condition- 
ing, BUILDING and BALANCING soils (which no 
chemical fertilizer can do!) whether you use it direct 
in soils, mulehes, hot beds, ete., or for making better 
compost, quicker... for now ANYONE can make 
rich compost, easily, even from sawdust or soot, ANY 
TIME, anywhere... right in garden by row or sheet 
method; indoors in handy Composter Cabinet; or in 
fast-working heap. Converts garbage, without odor, 
2-4 weeks. 

ALIVE with Nature's own dynamic organisms, hor- 
mones, vitamins, minerals, bioties in rich 
black humus. Not a fertilizer yet it makes 
chemical fertilizer more Cag at conserves 
it. Indeed an amazing new discovery; com 
plete details free Dealers, $1 . $19.95. By 
mail, POSTPAID, trial size for 1350-1700 
Ib. compost, only $2.49. 

















BENSON- 
MACLEAN 
Bridgeton 22, 
Indiana 
SOIL ENERGIZER... COMPOST ACTIVATOR 
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Poor Pruning Practices 
Rob Trees and Shrubs 
of Natural Beauty 


The orchardist, the gardener, the home-maker 
grows shrubs and trees for specific purposes— 
for food, for shelter, and for beautifying his 
home and his community. Proper pruning means 
the best and most satisfying results. For you 
who want to get the most out of trees and 
shrubbery, here are two valuable books on prun- 
ing...each deals with a different method... 
each is a gold mine of information: 


The Pruning Book 


by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Here is a pruning guide that is well- 
illustrated, easy-to-follow 


In this informative book, Dr. Wittrock has treated all 
aspects of pruning shrubs and trees so completely and 
so simply that all who grow them for profit or pleasure 
may know how to prune for best results. Gives expert 
advice on pruning trees of the orchard, trees of the 
home grounds, fruiting shrubs, ornamental shrubs, hedges 
and evergreens. Only $3.00 


The Lorette System 
of Pruning 


by Louis Lorette 


Here is a deviation from the classic 
system of pruning! 


According to the author, trees as planted are in their 
least productive form...he shows how to eliminate 
superfluous branches and increase fertility and demon- 
strates the French ways of training fruit trees into 
espaliers, pyramids, arches, vases, other forms. The 
five chief tree shapes discussed by Lorette are a boon 
to any fruit tree owner. Complete... but complete... 
instructions. 130 drawings and photographs. Only $3.00 


TEN DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ... send $3.00 
today for the book of your choice. If you are not 100% 
satisfied, return the book within ten days and your money 
will be refunded... with no questions asked. Mail the 
coupon with your remittance today. We pay postage. 
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the many poisons used to combat 
them seemed not to get us ahead at 
all. He voiced the fear that if it kept 
up, we would not be raising the 
amount of food we needed. 

A great problem exists and it be- 
hooves anyone with a modicum of 
recognition of that problem to be 
more respectful of serious attempts 
to cope with it. 

Anne L. Isenburger 
Califon, N. J. 


Forty Years of 
Rock Phosphate! 


Dear Sir: 

In your magazine the question 
seems to be asked: Is Rock Phosphate 
good for the crop and the land? As a 
farmer I answer from experience. 
About 40 years ago I owned a tract of 
land the drainage which was from 
another tract bearing a strata of phos- 
phate of a total analyzed strength of 
about 36 per cent. For its strength 
and quality, let us look at the pro- 
duction, both in timber growth, and 
in farming qualities after the timber 
removal. 

Above this strata of phosphate the 
timber growth was just the common 
rough poor-land timber. Below this 
strata, the timber was heavy and fine. 
Some of the trees, yellow poplar, 
measured seven feet in diameter and 
the total log scale ran to 16 thousand 
feet. This was Mother Nature’s way 
of showing rock phosphate in the 
natural—slow but good. 

At this time I purchased a carload of 
raw ground phosphate rock from mid- 
dle Tennessee and spread it on some 
land on which the local rock had not 
been applied, as I believed. The rate 
of application was about 1000 pounds 
per acre, and the application was with 
a medium coat of manure. This re- 
sulted in an increase of production 
of about 100 per cent in corn and 
grass. This, not for just one year, but 
for this period of forty years. 

The cost was not so great then as it 
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would be at this time. Freight, labor, 
bags, each at a much greater rate. But 
the crops are worth more. 

I fear that the cry against raw phos- 
phate originates in the acid phosphate 
plants and is only propaganda for 
acid phosphate. 

If nature could make an outstand- 
ing boundary of timber on a raw phos- 
phate land, and today’s growth on this 
same land was a notable sod of blue- 
grass, we feel that a study of the mak- 
ing of the land is worth while. Nature 
is a splendid farmer—none better. 

J. F. Mast 
Meadowview, Virginia 


Needed—An Enemy 
Of the Armadillo 


Dear Sir: 


Earthworms seem to be the delight- 
ful delicacy of the raccoon and arma- 
dillo. Hunters and a few people in 
the South seem to like “coon,” but 
what is the natural enemy of the arma- 
dillo? We want to improve our soil 
for the earthworm, not the armadillo. 

W. W. Vail 
Chestnut, La. 


We appeal to our readers for help- 
ful suggestions or solutions to this 
problem. If there are any that can 
give information on this subject to 
Mr. Vail, please write to him at Rt. 
2, Box 88, Chestnut, La. 


Can Disease Spread 
Through Manure 


Dear Sir: 


Recently, I took a load of cattle to 
the stockyards, and learned there was 
a great deal of manure to be had, 
merely by hauling it away. On the 
way home, the thought occurred to 
me that my cattle, and those of my 
neighbors might come in contact with 
diseases through handling of this ma- 
nure. Is there some way that this ma- 
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Unrefined Whole 


& Edible, Sterilized 


BONE MEAL 


With Bone Marrow 
and Vitamin D 


BONE-ALL 





BONE-ALL is made with-care by a special 
slow oss. Not mixed with any synthetic 
Vitamin! it is not super-heated or super- 
refined. This process preserves not only the 
ealcium-phosphorus fraction sent in ordin- 
ary bone meal but i ¢€ trace elements 
natural to edible bone meal, including iron, 
copper, manganese, silicon, magnesium, and 
many others... plus RED BONE MARROW 


In generous 10 GRAIN tablets. 
Plain or with Natural Vitamin D, if specified 
100—$1 300—$2.50 


1000 in bulk $6 


Powdered $1 = ilb., 5 Ibs. $6 
(No Vit. “B”) 


(Postpaid direct if unavailable) 


SCHIFF BIO-FOODS 


Dept. 10-OF Jersey City 3, N. J. 

















WESTERN 
Natural Rock Phosphate 


FINELY GROUND - WRITE FOR INFORMATION... 
TODAY 


Western Delta Chemical Company 
Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medfori St., Los Angeles a3, Calif. 


HOW TO EAT SAFELY IN 
A POISONED WORLD 
By ANTON H. JENSEN 


Do you realize to what extent many ‘“‘diseases”’ 
bought with your money are the end-result of 
daily purchases through the years of poisoned 
vegetables, fruits and products? 

It is the story of the delayed and cumulative 
poisoning of foods carrying minute amounts of 
poison both outside and inside the produce, a 
book laden with research findings and cited 
authorities. 

A vast array of contents, a few herewith 
cited: poison sprays outside and inside the 
present-day foods; DDT in vegetables, fruits, 
meat, milk; chemical fertilizers health destroy- 
ing in a variety cf ways; increase of cancer, and 
the role of poisoned food and products therein; 
cooking utensils; teeth and food; unvarnished 
facts that will astound every thinking person! 

BE SAFE! Learn what to buy and what to 
avoid. in your daily food purchases, to protect 
and promote intelligently your health and the 
health of your family with the priceless knowl- 
edge in this book. 

Single copies $1.25—Rates given on bulk buying 
Copyright purchased and books sold by 


Dr. M. A. Brandon 
215 Sixth Street, Lorain, Ohio 
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ALKEMI SOIL BUILDER 


Turns Poor Soil To Gold 


Alkemi is a complete, organic soil builder, 
containing humus, minerals, vitamins, hor- 
mones, bacteria, and everything needed for 
plant growth. Amazing results in groves, 
orchards, farms and gardens. Free Circular. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


WESTERN SOIL BUILDER CO. 


Rt. |, Box 160 Escondido, Calif., Dept. 10-0F 











LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 


Factory-to-you plan saves reo! 
Lam money. Sturdy, low-cost construc 


<i tion. Special hitch. No-Clog agi- 





SAVE 100% 


COSTS AS i as 
trengh! prepord 







3 to 14 ft. lron-clod guorontee. 
16,000 working in 28 states 





Answers to the Most Common 
| = Questions about Composting in 


Questions & Answers on Compost 
By ORGANIC GARDENING STAFF 


Only 35¢ for this valuable and informative little booklet. 
cone agg order today to Organic Gardening, Box 10 F, 
mmaus, Pa. 


Don't Miss A Single Issue Of 
The . 
Organic 
Farmer 


BE SURE IT’S 
DELIVERED TO 
YOUR HOME 
EVERY MONTH 
MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 





Organic Gardening 
Dept. 10-F, Emmaus, Pa. 





= —Bill me for a subseription as checked below. 


* —Payment enclosed for subscription as cheeked 
below... extend my subscription an extra month 
at no additional charge. 


1 wish to subscribe for: 
1 year @ $3.00 mt 3yrs. @ $7.00 iat 
5 yrs. @ $10.50 (> 


Name ..... 


o 
7 
. 
4 BBRIEED. ccccccvcccsccocceccceseosesoceusoocesseuce 4 
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nure could be stored or handled so as 

to be free of contagious diseases. 
Eugene Kling 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


If the manure you mentioned is 
available to you, I heartily suggest 
you take all of it that you can get or 
can use for two reasons: First, disease 
bacteria which may be in the manure 
cannot live when exposed to the fresh 
air. Second, the elements which cause 
decay in the soil, which are present in 
the manure, also aid in destroying dis- 
ease bacteria. Therefore, you have 
two natural enemies of disease bac- 
teria working for you and against the 
disease bacteria, making the manure 
a healthy fertilizer for your soil. How- 
ever, we do suggest, that in storing 
this manure, you keep your own live- 
stock away from it until it has been 
spread on the soil and exposed to the 
fresh air. 





Help Spread 
The Organic Idea 


You, the readers of The Organic 
Farmer, can play a big part in show- 
ing people the way to better farming 
without chemicals, and also add more 
dollars to your income. The Organic 
Farmer will be most happy to send 
you 25 or 50 free subscription book- 
lets that you can present to your 
friends, thus giving them the oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to The Organic 
Farmer, and a chance to learn farming 
the natural way. Through a coded 
coupon we can trace every subscrip- 
tion to your efforts and pay you a 
commission for it. Now is the best 
time to write for your booklets; re- 
quest them from The Organic Farmer, 
Dept. Q, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Classified rates 22¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $5.50. 








FERTILIZERS G SOIL CONDITIONERS 

HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and Iowa—Colloi- 
dal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
— “eee SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 











The to MORE PROFITABLE FARMING AND GAR- 
DENING: Colloidal Phosphate has 10 major and 11 trace 
elements. Kaylorite (Glauconitic Marl) has 18 major and 
30 trace elements. Let’s go ORGANIC with these two or 
ganically recommended products--and LOEBER SOIL SER- 
= 9 {ttt North Clark St., Chieago 10, I. Phone Whi 





SOWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE, highest | yy low as 
$23 ton. Prices in March issue. GREEN » $25 ton 
County). Spring Grove, Pa. (At one Bag York 


Natural finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, CK, to feed. the 
oil and replenis ertility Write MIDWEST HOS- 
PHATE COMPANY. D'Arcy Building, Joliet, iitinots, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


RUHM'S PHOSPHATE, Rock for Vermont. Also Glauco- 
nite Marl }reensan¢ y the bag, ton or carload 
JUSTIN BRANDE, R. D 1, Middlebury, _Vermont. 


MICHIGAN! Go organic with Hoover's Colloidal Phosphate 
— Reptstio _(Giecsenite Marl). Put trace elements in 
he Soil and _feed your livestock the best. GEORGE E. 
FOSTER, 5573 M-I1, Saline, Michigan. 


ring ll BRAND 30% Rock PHOSPHATE, finest ma- 
or less, distributed in Ohio by OHIO ROCK PHOS- 
PRATE SALES, Route 6, Springfield, Ohio. Dealers 


wanted in some sections 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITIC MARL— 
nly tw mined proc ts that have the power of Base 

Pa: hange ~ a = ‘For Michigan, Ohio and Indiana 
rite for details Jealers wanted. JESS M. FANN ’ 
4951 South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. aie 


FINER THAN FROG FHA “ *s” ‘ATE 
ROCK. IR RUHM’S” PHOSPHATE 











No other Phosphate as fine. Also Glauconite Green 
Sands. FRED VEITH, 3505 Moz ineinnati 
Ghia Beer. art Avenue, Cincinnati, 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED! Strictly organically raised "grains Must be 
of highest quality. Premium prices paid. Eastern United 
States only. PAUL K. KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna 


LECTURES 


LECTURES and KODACHROMES on practical organic 

farming and gardening. Have farmed for 13 years. Pioneer- 

ed Natural farming methods 9 years. Make my living 

ns, 80 acres. Rates reasonable. JOHN P. MOYER, 
y. a. 


SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN coming to this country from Switzerland is 
anxious to be employed on an organic farm Serious and 
husiastic with agricultural experience in Switzerland 


mm nt - Sweden = England. and with a knowledge of 
ractices in Europe. Reply to Robert Rodale, THE 
ORGANIC FARMER, ‘Emmaus, Pa. : 


IRISH WOOLENS 


RE-UPHOLSTERING to be done at your house? My Irish 
handwoven tweeds make stunning durable coverings. Hang 

i too, in chilly houses. CAROL BROWN, Putney 70, 
Vermont. 





STRICTLY FRESH Natural and Organic food supplements 
direct to you. Complete line Vitamins, finest quality. 
FREE price list. BARTH’S, Dept. 718F, Woodmere, N. Y. 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your land’s best friend is 
laboratory soil analysis. Accurate, individual, complete 
recommendations for Lime, Plant Food, Humus, Trace 
elements. ED HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. Write today for full information. 

















If you want to know about and purchase the only two 
mined products that have the power of Base Exchange in 
your soil ae for rigiee WILL J. HOOVER, Lock 
Box 748, Kissimmee, For all other states, 
HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, “oo IMinois. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP, rich in Minerals, Organic. 1 
Jallon $6.50; 4 gallon $3.50; quart $2.25. West of Missis- 
sippi $7.20, $4.00, $2.40 postpaid or $5.25 per gallon, you 
pay parcel post. Also Maple Sugar. JOHN BACON. 
Johnson, Vermont. 


ATTENTION BOX 752 5 


Will the party who placed the ad for purchase of mill or 
organic farm please contact RODALE PRESS, Advertising 
Department, 46 S. West St., Allentown, Pa. 


EARTHWORMS 


RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for fish 
ing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 Eighth 
Ave., Arcadia, California. 


DR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION IN WORMS—Very Active, Hardy 

Culture (All Sizes). 1000—$3.95, 2000—$7.50, 4000—$14.00 

peepee. live delivery Guaranteed. WIZARD WORM 
ANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 


GROW MILLIONS EARTHWORMS by Our “Methods. “18 
Years’ Experience. Most informative circulars, low prices, 
prompt shipment ‘Our DIRT Experience Guides You 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


EARTHWORMS —Improved simple “method to impregnate 
garden Information free Breeders $5.00 per thousand 
MERRYVALE FARM, RFD 3, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

MAKE | MONEY ‘addressing envelopes Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 

Send your RAW WOOL direct to the Mills for economical 


eel warm blankets and robes. Details free 
TEX (AS WOOLEN MILLS, 412 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 









































“MISCELLANEOUS 


CESSPOOLS. SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in 
pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cess- 
pools, ete Saves annual pumping and cleaning costs 
gg $2.50 per treatment Shipped parcel post anywhere 

S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING co., __ 294 Linecoin Street, Allston 34, Mass 


YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly; cleaned, 
redyed, relined, new collars, resewed. zippers, wristlets, 
waistbands, alterations FREE CIRCULAR BERLEW 
MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. ~ ‘Twenty original 


drawings by 20 — of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for all 
purposes. Size 3” 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. WILLIAM 
H STEUGERWALD. 213 S. 17th Street, Allentown, Penna. 
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| FALANER tk MAY 


One of the Best-Known Names in the American Health Field 











statement: 


“Nutritionists have shown that a correct, natural diet, including ample vitamins and minerals 
will do more to prevent the ravages of old age and the disease of old age than anything else.” 
This forthright magazine shows us that the average American diet is woefully lacking these 
all-essential vitamins and minerals. To protect yourself and your family from deficiencies 
which may endanger health... try FalMay NATURAL Concentrates. 35 years experience as 
purveyors of NATURAL products that conform to the ideal and principles of PREVENTION. 


Natural B Complex 


(Now with Vitamin B-12) 


Reader’s Digest calls it the ‘‘miracle vitamin”... 
B-12. Now this wonderfu! new vitamin is added 
to FalMay All-Natural B Complex... to give you 
a truly superior source of this vital factor. For 
vigor and energy your body needs a full quota 
of Vitamin B factors. If there is a deficiency, you 
tire easily, may feel listless and run down, even 
though nothing is organically wrong... 


FalMay Natural B Complex-B-12 is a combination 
of highly-concentrated primary yeast (about 30 
times stronger than regular yeast) containing 
Riboflavin, Thiamin, Niacin and all trace elements 
natural to yeast, plus pure Vitamin B-12. An 
all natural product. 


eee OE Ns oy oe a ew kines $ 3.00 
TS ETE CPE 5.00 
DT I ks oo &% oeiaiw bl 10.00 


‘“‘Wheatone” Formula 


(Vitamin E with Active Hormone) 


You know the value of Wheat Germ Oil... one 
of nature’s richest sources of the valuable vitamin 
E. Now... try new FalMay ‘“Wheatone.”’ 

Each capsule contains a full .64 mg. of Vitamin 
E with Known Hormone Activity. Comes in 6- 
minim oval capsules (twice the potency of the 
ordinary 3-minim capsule). Sealed for protection 


against deterioration and rancidity . . . and to safe- 
guard potency. 
100 capsules ......: fhekanwaied $2.00 
I og cor ace weca ncaa 5.00 





In a recent issue of ‘‘Prevention,” J.1. Rodale’s dynamic health publication, appeared this 
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Pyridc 
Calcit 
Panto’ 
Phos 


Natural Minerals 


(All Combined In One Capsule) 









Calcium Fluorine Trace Minerals i Coppe 
Phosphorus Manganese lodine Sulfur 
Iron Zinc Chlorine Mang 
Copper Magnesium Sulfur Magn 
Potassium Sodeom Silicon 






Natural minerals are important in your daily die 
Doubly so if they are also organic and conte 
ALL the trace elements so beneficial to healt 


FalMay Natural Minerals is such a product. Pr F. 
pared from unrefined edible Bone Meal (contair s\ 
ing the valuable bone marrow) and deep & V 
Pacific KELP. Rich, all natural formula. h 
ree $ 3.00 a 

i Se 5.00 nN 
ae 10.00 c 

Ay Dee F | 

y Dee Formula | ; 

(Vitamin A - Vitamin D) 

Did you know science has proved that a sm 1 
amount of Vitamin E (found in Wheat Germ 0 , 


is necessary for effective utilization of Vitamir 
A and D? Now you can get ALL THREE in Fa N 
May’s wonderful new AyDee formula! AND 
you get these vital supplements in a proper 
balanced combination. Each FalMay AyDee cz I 
sule contains: 
5000 U.S.P. units Vitamin A...125 MD? 
1000 U.S.P. units Vitamin D...250% MbDR 
.in a base of pure wheat germ 
* (minimum daily requirement) 
Get this 10094 NATURAL FORMULA (Vitam 
A and D from Fish Liver Lipoids; Wheat Ger 
Oil from finest hard wheat) now. 
100 3-minim oval capsules ... . $2.75 
200 3-minim oval capsules .... 5.00 
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ATURAL Health Products? 


FALMAY Vitamin Products are Endorsed and 
Recommended by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


At the age of 83 this renowned physical culturist says: 


“At last | can offer all my friends, students and readers a group of 
vitamin products which | know to be pure, natural and organic. FalMay 
vitamin products are made from only the finest ingredients which are 
laboratory tested and combined in such a way as to bring you the maxi- 
mum and most beneficial results. This group of products is the result of 
my years of experience in this field. | sincerely hope that you feel as 
well as | do, after using them.” —Bernarr MacFadden 
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we Be Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Formula for adults and children .. . guaranteed 


made exclusively from 100%, Natural Vitalized Foods 


erals 
Ise.” 
these 4 
ncies fr 
- Ss a Mow LA 
ION. = 
Vitamin A @ Vitamin C FalMay's MASTER FORMULA is concentrated from the 
Vitamin e : eee following FOOD sources: YEAST, KELP, FISH LIVER 
st. Se LIPOIDS, PURE CRYSTALLINE B-12, plus the healthful 
Pyridoxine ® Rutin addition of: WHEAT GERM, WILD ROSE HIPS, PARS- 
als Calcium @ Calcium LEY, ALFALFA, TOMATO, WATERCRESS, SPINACH, 
) — > sa Acid PIMIENTO, ORANGE (whole), LECITHINATED SOYA, 
osphorus ron ' 
Minerdh Bb Copper © lee and RUTIN from Buckwheat. It's all natural. 
Sulfur @ Fluorine 
e Manganese @ Zinc 
Magnesium 
DESICCATED LIVER ®@ BONE MEAL ®@ WILD ROSE HIPS 
pe oe P lus AND THE AMAZING “RED” VITAMIN B-12 
to healtr 
uct. Pre FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is an all-inclusive vitamin-mineral supplement from natural 
(contair sources... with the dramatic new factors: Wild Rose Hips, purified, edible Bone Meal and 
deep & Vitamin B-12, described recently in Reader’s Digest in a story of blood regeneration that 
has thrilled thousands. This all-embracing natural formula brings the sensible precaution of 
3.00 a daily supplement of Vitamins and Minerals within reach of every family. 
5-00 Now you can forego the many combinations and dozens of tablets or capsules formerly pur- 
0.00 chased separately and receive them complete in FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA. Comes in 
] easy-to-take capsule form. For small children, merely lift top off capsule and add MASTER 
ia FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. 
50 capsules ....... $3.50 200 capsules...... $12.00 600 capsules ..... $32.00 
ta ry 100 capsules ....... 6.50 300 capsules...... 17.00 1000 capsules ..... 50.00 
erm 
“Vitamin Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals are best for you! So try FalMay’s All-Natural 
E in Fe MASTER FORMULA... today! 
AND 
proper On Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies 
‘Dee ca If Not Available ...Order Direct Postpaid ® Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MD? a 
4 MDR* 
Nn 
*) 
(Vitam 
eat Ger 
bao One of the Best-Known Names in the American Health Field 
}. 
Department 10-F 1445 First Avenue New York 21, New York 
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2 Nature it up, and draw a map of your farm on jt, 

. Ihe shade will be big e in- 
O nature I do not aspire he s ade will be big enough to show in - 
To be the highest in thy quire dividual fields and also will hold a complete 
tn os aetna te te on ‘ record of fertilizer, seed, and crops grown a 
Or comet that may range an high, At the end of the year, the map makes a 
Only a zephyr that may blow handy reference in planning next year’ 

a - 4 
: : : rations, 

Among the reeds by the river low. = 
Give me thy most privy place The shade can be rolled up out of the 
Siam in cue wae airy ‘race way so that it will not get dirty or damaged 
In some withdrawn unpublic mead Of course, to keep peace in your home 
Let me sigh upon a reed you had better replace the old shade with a \ 
: . . 5 ‘ new > i 
Or in the woods with leafy din on eee : om 
Whisper the still evening in, till 
For I had rather be thy child oF Let’s Cooperate pie 
And pupil in the forest wild It’s only the ego acquired by man 
Than be the king of men elsewhere * ae ‘< —< Awl eu 
And most sovereign slave of care Fhat keeps this old world in 2 jam; lre 


‘Cause he’s made in the “image thereof” 
Its filled his mind with self-love. 

His devil drives the man made dollar *O 
As farm magazines set up the holler 
Io advertise the chemist wares 


To have one moment of thy dawn 
Than share the city’s year forlorn. 
Some still work give me to do 
Only be it near to you. 


Thoreau heen : ; 
; Maintaining value in their shares. Le 


Down the drain goes natures aim me 
Io create a soil that will maintain, 
Feed, and house biotics of the soil 
To multiply my earth worms toil. 
Man has stolen from the gods 

And hands his fellow man the odds Ye 


SS The farmer is covetous of his dollar, and 
with reason.... He knows how many strokes 
of labor it represents. His bones ache with 
the day’s work that earned it. 


—Emerson ‘Cause he thinks he is superior de 
~ : ‘ ag ‘ oe pli 
In handling soil he’s made inferior. ae 
Oripsni an 
\ SF What is a weed? A plant whose virtues wa 
have not yet been discovered. 8 Hallowe’en Suggestion - 
SPICE COOKIES pl. 
BT Leafy blanket in the woodland, 1 cup baking molasses “ 
Nature’s use of cover at hand, | cup blue label Karo 
Keeps out frost, holds moisture, 1 cup Crisco 
Warms all life in winter cloister. | cup sugar 
2 tablespoons cream 
1 teaspoon ginger 
. . 1 tablespoon cinnamon 
2 Window Shade Makes Vy as semis 
Good Farm Map 1 teaspoon mace 
Most farmers raise their window shades to 8 cups flour 
get a good look at their farms—but you can Sift spice with flour. Cream Crisco with 
also roll your shade down to look at your sugar, add cream—then molasses—then flour 
farm layout. Place in refrigerator over night. Roll paper 


An old window shade makes a good farm thin and cut out. Bake in 350-degree oven- 
map. Take the shade out to the barn, hang’ watch carefully as they burn easily. 
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Hungry Plants Cost You Money ! 
Make sure ... NOW... your crops get the proper mineral diet! 


... for Natural Potash 
and Trace Elements 


Martin ‘ 
Nera HOE Dog 
aR 


Ulve tireg 


“A soil that is rich in organic 4 SAre 

matter and that has been fer- POF OM o, 
tilized with natural minerals Asn * 
(rock phosphate, granite dust, Key 

eic.) achieves a balance and a STONE 6 GRAN) 


lreedom from hungry crops. 2/0, 


"a = SV hte " Wey 


*Oreanic Farmer, p- 25, May, 1951 


Let Martin’s Granite Dust . .. safe source of Natural Potash and Trace Ele- 
ments. . .be the first step toward balanced feeding of YOUR crops. 


Yes...it’s easier to prevent mineral 
deficiency than to remedy results. A Fall ap 
plication of Martin’s Granite Dust will as 
sure your next year’s crop of ample Potash 
and more than 16 trace elements. So don’t 
wait for deficiency signs or stunted growth 
as illustrated by Boron deficient corn on 
right) to warn you of hungry, profit robbing 
plants. This year make a Fall application 
of Martin’s Granite Dust! Order at once! 
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To give you natural phosphorus...also an important major element, 
Keystone Granite Quarry handles Thompson's Four Leaf Phosphate Rock. Use 
in combination with Martin’s Granite Dust for real Mineral Power. Write today 


for information and prices on these two tried and proven rock products! 


pamphlet describing Native 
Rocks and Minerals as Fertilizers 
. Potassium in Plant Nutrition 
.Granite Dust as Source of 
Potash. Send for yours now... 
write today to: 
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to Get It NOW! 


HE only thing I regret is that I 

didn’t get it sooner!” That's 
what so many ROTOTILLER owners 
say. The sooner you get a Rototiller, 
the sooner it can start paying for itself. 
Put the new Lightning-Change ROTO 
TILLER to work around your home 
place right now, and by the end of 
the winter it can already have saved 
you more than it cost! 


Start Doing Wonders 

This Very October 
This very October you can improve 
the fertility of your garden by gather- 
ing leaves in the Power Wheelbarrow 
attachment and working them into the 
soil with the Roto-Miller attachment. 
Or you might want to saw a month’s 
supply of firewood with Rototiller’s 
wonderful new Electric Chain Saw! 
And if your regular electric power is 
cut off by storms, you can quickly at- 
tach Rototiller’s new 1,000. watt, 110 
volt A.C. generator to keep pump, deep 
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freeze, oil burner and a few lights 
going. 


And When Spring and Summer Come— | 
You Will Be Ready! 


Ihen. with the first breath of Spring, 
you'll “discover” your Rototiller all 
over again. As a gardening tool its 
patented rotary-tillage method actually 
plows, discs and harrows all in one — 
unbelievably quick operation! And it 
cultivates right through the Summer 
without change of attachment, its 
patented tines mixing the weeds into 
soil without damaging the roots. And 
don't forget the Lawn Mower attach- 
ment which cuts a wide 25-inch swath 
and swivels automatically to ground 
contours. Even your wife will enjoy 
using it! 


A big 68-page book, entitled “A 
Little Power—A Lot of Living" | 
shows just how Rototiller helps vou 7 
keep your country place groomed 
and cultivated in a few weekend 
hours. The name of your nearest 
Rototiller Dealer and prices for the 
various models and attachments are 
sent along also, in case you want to 
call him for a personal demonstra- 
tion. Mail coupon for it. The book 
FREI 
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MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 110, 
Troy, New York 

Please send me postpaid, by return mail. a 
FREE copy of your 68-page book showing how 


the New Lightning-Change ROTOTILLER can 
work for me 365 days in the year. 


Name 
Address 


County 





